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SALEM  AND  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 


By  William  Dismore  Ch apple. 


A  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Salem  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  opposed  to  the  War  of  1812,  and  in  order  that  we 
may  understand  their  point  of  view  it  is  necessary  to 
briefly  review  the  condition  of  affairs  for  the  preceding 
ten  or  twelve  years. 

No  section  of  the  country  was  so  favored  as  Massachu¬ 
setts  by  the  Federalist  administrations  of  Washington  and 
Adams,  for  under  the  lead  of  that  greatest  of  all  Federal¬ 
ists,  Alexander  Hamilton,  not  only  were  fishing  bounties 
granted,  but  a  draw-back  system  was  established  under 
which  tariff  duties  on  imported  goods  were  repaid  if  the 
merchandise  were  re-shipped  to  a  foreign  country  within  a 
year,  and  Massachusetts  soon  became  the  leading  State  in 
the  re-shipment  of  foreign  merchandise. 

Goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels  had  to  pay  ten  per 
cent  additional  duty  on  ordinary  goods  and  fifty  per  cent 
additional  on  tea,  over  and  above  what  they  would  have 
been  obliged  to  pay  if  they  had  been  imported  in  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels.  Our  own  vessels  also  paid  a  duty  of  six 
cents  per  ton  burden  under  the  Act  of  1790,  while  foreign 
vessels  had  to  pay  fifty  cents  a  ton  burden,  ki  the  coast¬ 
ing  trade  our  vessels  paid  this  duty  but  once  a  year,  while 
foreign  ones  paid  it  at  every  port. 

As  a  result  of  these  Federalist  measures  the  commerce 
of  Salem,  as  well  as  that  of  other  ports  of  Massachusetts, 
grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  While  British  attacks  on  our 
commerce  in  1793  and  1794  were  provoking,  yet  still 
more  abhorrent  to  the  conservative  merchants  of  Essex 
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County  was  the  lawlessness  and  rioting  of  the  French 
Revolution.  However,  those  who  favored  France  were 
gaining  in  other  parts  of  the  country  under  the  influence 
of  Jefferson,  who  had  been  our  minister  to  France  at  the 
outbreak  and  during  the  first  part  of  their  Revolution,  and 
who  was  thoi’oughly  infatuated  with  everything  French  ; 
and  the  Federalists  in  1796,  the  last  presidential  election 
which  they  were  ever  to  carry,  were  only  successful  by 
the  close  vote  of  71  for  John  Adams  and  68  for  Thomas 
Jefferson,  who  thereupon  became  Vice-President,  with 
Timothy  Pickering  of  Salem  as  Secretary  of  State. 

France  had  hoped  for  the  election  of  Jefferson.  Her 
minister  to  this  country  was  audacious  enough  to  publish 
in  American  newspapers  a  plea  for  the  election  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  as  a  friend  of  France,  and  the  cockade  of  the  French 
Republic  became  the  campaign  emblem  of  the  followers 
of  Jefferson.  When  the  result  of  the  election  was  known, 
France  gave  up  all  pretence  of  friendship  and  increased 
her  seizing  of  American  ships  which  she  had  begun  in 
1793,  and  thereafter  treated  our  vessels  as  though  she 
were  at  war  with  the  United  States.  Her  injuries  to  our 
commerce  were  only  less  than  the  damage  inflicted  by 
England,  because  she  had  less  vessels  than  the  latter  coun¬ 
try  with  which  to  seize  our  ships.  No  formal  declaration 
of  war  against  France  took  place,  but  on  April  7th,  1798, 
all  existing  treaties  with  her  were  abrogated. 

The  enthusiasm  for  war  against  France  was  very  strong 
in  Salem,  and  when,  in  1798,  we  were  apparently  about 
to  engage  in  such  a  war  and  had  no  navy  of  any  conse¬ 
quence,  Congress  authorized  President  Adams  to  accept 
such  vessels  as  private  citizens  might  offer,  paying  for 
them  in  six  per  cent  stock.  Salem  responded  at  once  by 
opening  a  subscription  to  build  such  a  ship,  and  Elias 
Hasket  Derby  made  the  first  pledge  of  $10,000,  followed 
immediately  by  another  subscription  for  a  similar  amount 
from  William  Gray.  Others  put  down  smaller  sums  until 
about  $75,000  had  been  raised,  and  the  Frigate  Enex  was 
built,  by  Enos  Briggs,  the  famous  ship-builder.  She  was 
launched  September  30th,  1799,  carrying  thirty-two  guns, 
and  was  the  pride  of  our  early  navy,  as  well  as  its 
fastest  vessel. 
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Farragut  served  as  a  midshipman  upon  her,  and  she  is 
credited  with  taking  over  two  million  dollars’  worth  of 
English  prizes  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  yet  she  was  never 
a  paying  investment  to  the  Salem  merchants  who  had  ad¬ 
vanced  the  money  to  build  her ;  the  stock  in  her  was 
quoted  during  the  latter  part  of  her  career  at  fifty  cents 
on  the  dollar.  She  did  tremendous  damage  to  the  English 
shipping  in  the  Pacific,  and  was  finally  captured  while 
under  the  command  of  Captain  David  Porter  by  being 
attacked  while  in  a  damaged  condition  from  storm  by  two . 
English  ships,  although  lying  close  to  the  neutral  shore 
at  Valparaiso. 

During  the  trouble  with  France  the  Conttellation,  carry¬ 
ing  38  guns,  captured  the  French  Frigate  V Inturgente,  of 
40  guns,  and,  a  little  later,  the  Vengeance,  carrying  64 
guns.  Talleyrand,  finding  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  now 
invited  the  United  States  to  send  envoys,  but  by  the  time 
they  arrived  the  Dii-ectorate  had  been  overthrown  by  Na¬ 
poleon,  who,  as  First  Consul,  was  disposed  to  be  friendly, 
and  made  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  ended 
the  possibility  of  war. 

At  the  next  national  election  Jefferson  and  Burr,  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  both  received  78  votes  to  65  for  Adams  and  64  for 
Pinckney,  Federalists.  Under  the  law  at  that  time,  the 
electors  each  voted  for  two  persons,  without  stating  which 
was  for  president  and  which  for  vice-president ;  the  rule 
being  that  the  person  receiving  the  highest  vote  was  to  be 
president  and  the  second  vice-president,  but  as  Jefferson 
and  Burr  both  received  the  same  number,  the  election  was 
transferred  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the 
Federalists  were  in  control.  Wishing  to  make  as  much 
trouble  for  the  Democratic  party  as  possible,  they  voted 
for  Burr  for  president,  well  knowing  that  it  was  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Democrats  to  select  him  only  for  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  but  after  thirty-six  ballots,  upon  the  advice  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton,  Jefferson  was  elected. 

France  and  England  had  been  at  war  from  1793  to  1802, 
when  there  was  a  brief  suspension  of  hostilities,  but  the 
next  year,  1803,  the  war  was  again  renewed,  and  nation 
after  nation  was  dragged  into  the  contest,  until  Napoleon 
met  his  final  defeat  at  Waterloo.  During  all  of  this  time 
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England  was  master  of  the  sea  and  Napoleon  almost  in¬ 
vincible  on  the  land.  The  ships  of  France,  Spain  and 
Holland  were  driven  from  the  ocean,  and,  therefore,  these 
countries,  in  order  to  secure  their  much  needed  products 
from  their  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America  and 
elsewhere,  had  to  open  their  colonial  trade  to  neutrals, 
and  American  vessels,  with  those  of  Salem  well  in  the 
lead,  soon  acquired  a  monopoly  of  this  trade  and  became 
the  principal  carriers  of  the  world. 

By  the  Rule  of  1756,  a  belligerent  was  not  permitted 
to  open  to  neutrals  in  time  of  war  its  colonial  trade  which 
was  not  open  to  them  in  times  of  peace,  and  England 
therefore  claimed  a  right  to  seize  any  neutral  vessel  carry¬ 
ing  a  cargo  between  a  belligerent  port  and  a  colony  of  that 
belligerent,  but  the  rule  did  not  apply  to  a  cargo  passing 
between  a  neutral  port  and  that  of  a  belligerent.  There¬ 
fore,  all  that  a  merchant  of  Salem  had  to  do  was  to  sail 
from  a  French  or  Spanish  port  in  the  West  Indies  to 
Salem,  unload  the  cargo  at  some  local  wharf,  entering  it 
at  the  Custom  House,  have  the  duties  remitted  because  it 
was  to  be  reshipped  to  a  foreign  port  within  a  year,  reload 
the  goods  in  the  same  ship,  and  sail  away  on  a  perfectly 
lawful  voyage  to  France  or  Spain. 

The  English  Admiralty  Court  held  this  to  be  legal  by 
a  decision  in  April,  1800,  and  under  this  ruling  hundreds 
of  American  ships  from  Salem  and  other  ports  sailed 
from  the  Colonial  possessions  of  France,  Spain,  Holland 
and  Italy,  breaking  the  journey  at  some  Salem  wharf  and 
then  taking  the  cargoes  to  the  belligerents  in  Europe. 
England  found,  however,  if  her  enemies  could  get  all  the 
supplies  they  needed  by  this  process,  she  could  never  win 
in  spite  of  her  naval  supremacy,  and  accordingly  Lord 
Stowell  reversed  this  decision  in  1805,  holding  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  be  an  evasion  of  the  law,  that  the  intent  of  the 
voyage  should  be  considered,  and  that  this  practice  was 
illegal.  Whereupon  the  seizing  of  American  vessels  be¬ 
gan,  and  116  were  seized  the  first  year  and  350  during 
three  years. 

Napoleon,  having  lost  his  fleet  to  Lord  Nelson  at  Tra¬ 
falgar,  undertook  by  means  of  his  Continental  System  to 
forbid  the  admission  of  English  goods  into  any  port  of 
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the  continent  controlled  by  himself  or  his  allies.  England 
replied  with  an  Order  in  Council  which  declared  some  800 
miles  of  the  coast  of  Europe  to  be  under  blockade,  but 
established  no  vessels  outside  the  closed  ports  to  warn 
ships  of  the  blockade,  and  all  American  ships  bound  for 
Europe  were  presumed  to  be  bound  for  a  blockaded  port 
and  liable  to  capture.  Napoleon,  by  his  Berlin  Decree, 
next  declared  that  the  British  Isles  were  blockaded. 
Whereupon  England  issued  another  Order  in  Council  for¬ 
bidding  all  trade  with  France  or  her  allies,  and  Napoleon 
then  came  back  with  the  Milan  Decree  which  directed  the 
capture  of  all  neutral  vessels  which  allowed  themselves  to 
be  seai’ched  by  an  English  ship  or  which  were  bound  to  or 
from  an  English  port. 

These  British  Orders  in  Council  and  French  Decrees 
put  all  Europe  under  a  blockade  and  all  American  ships 
which  sailed  to  or  from  an  English  or  Continental  port 
were  liable  to  capture.  France  and  England  both  seized 
American  ships  upon  every  pretence,  and  as  Salem  was 
one  of  the  leading  ports  of  the  country  it  suffered  heavily 
at  the  hands  of  both  nations.  England  further  claimed 
that  if  a  man  had  been  born  an  English  subject  he  re¬ 
mained  an  English  citizen,  and  refused  to  recognize  any 
naturalization  of  their  subjects.  The  pay  in  the  British 
service  was  poor  and  the  discipline  Severe,  and  as  a  result 
their  sailors  deserted  in  great  numbers  to  American  ships, 
where  the  pay  and  living  conditions  were  better.  England 
claimed  the  right  to  search  our  ships  and  take  from  them 
any  men  whom  they  asserted  to  be  English  subjects,  some 
of  whom  were  undoubtedly  deserters,  but  many  of  them 
were  American  born. 

As  England's  need  of  men  increased  by  reason  of  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  and  our  Government  only  screamed 
and  scolded,  being  seemingly  afraid  or  too  weak  to 
fight,  English  ship  captains  became  bolder,  until  apparent¬ 
ly  in  order  to  emphasize  their  contempt  for  America,  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1807  the  English  man-of-war  Leopard 
followed  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Cheeapeake  out  of  Norfolk  har¬ 
bor,  and  under  the  pretence  that  they  wished  to  send  dis¬ 
patches  to  Europe,  boarded  her  and  demanded  that  cer¬ 
tain  deserters  be  given  up.  Commodore  Barron  replied 
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that  he  knew  of  no  deserters,  but  that  he  would  allow  no 
search  even  if  there  were  such  on  board.  After  some 
altercation,  the  English  ship  fired  a  broadside,  killing  and 
wounding  many  of  the  Chetapeake'a  crew.  Whereupon, 
as  the  Chesapeake  had  only  one  gun  that  could  be  manned, 
she  surrendered,  was  boarded  and  her  crew  mustered,  four 
being  arrested  as  deserted,  three  of  them  negroes  (two 
natives  of  the  U.  S.  and  one  of  South  America),  the 
fourth  probably  was  an  Englishman.  For  this  insult  an 
explanation,  apology  and  reparation  was  demanded,  the 
captain  of  the  Leopard  was  removed  as  having  exceeded 
his  authority,  but  a  proclamation  was  also  issued  requiring 
all  British  seamen  on  foreign  merchantmen  to  be  taken, 
and  those  on  men  of  war  to  be  demanded,  and  if  not  sur¬ 
rendered  the  fact  reported  to  the  Admiral  of  the  British 
fleet. 

Jefferson  was  opposed  to  a  navy  and  stopped  any  fur¬ 
ther  construction  of  ships  of  the  type  of  those  which 
composed  the  gallant  little  navy  which  had  been  started 
during  the  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams.  In 
place  of  such  ships  and  the  fortification  of  our  harbors, 
he  recommended  the  construction  of  small  gunboats  to 
cost  about  $2,000  each,  and  carrying  at  the  stern  of  each 
one  small  gun,  which  boats  were  to  be  kept  on  wheels 
under  sheds  on  shore  until  they  were  needed  and  then 
launched  like  our  life-saving  boats.  Congress  provided  a 
small  number  of  them,  which  were  utterly  worthless  when 
war  did  come  in  1812. 

As  Jefferson  was  opposed  to  war  on  principle,  and 
England  and  France  were  capturing  our  ships  upon  the 
slightest  pretext,  he  decided  that  the  only  way  to  protect 
our  ships  was  to  keep  them  out  of  danger  by  making  them 
stay  at  home,  and  he,  therefore,  in  the  autumn  of  1807, 
recommended  that  Congress  declare  an  embargo  on  all 
American  shipping.  He  also  felt  that  England  and  France 
were  so  dependent  on  our  merchandise  and  carrying  trade 
that  if  they  were  cut  off  from  it  they  would  soon  come 
to  terms,  and  his  influence  with  Congress  was  such  that 
it  passed  an  embargo  on  December  22d,  1807,  which  re¬ 
mained  in  force  for  fourteen  months. 

In  spite  of  the  depredations  of  the  French  and  English, 
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Salem  in  1807,  at  the  time  the  embargo  became  law,  was 
at  the  height  of  its  maritime  glory,  because,  as  George 
Cabot  said,  profits  were  so  high  that  if  one  vessel  out  of 
three  escaped  capture  the  owner  could  make  a  good  profit 
on  the  total,  but  the  moment  the  embargo  took  effect  a 
blight  descended  upon  Salem.  No  vessel  was  allowed  to 
sail  to  a  foreign  port,  nor  could  a  coaster  depart  without 
giving  bond  in  double  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo 
that  she  would  not  land  at  any  foreign  port.  As  a  result 
of  this  law,  which,  as  John  Randolph  said,  was  “like 
cutting  off  your  toes  to  cure  your  corns”,  vessels  and 
their  cargoes  rotted  at  their  wharves,  merchants  could  not 
pay  their  bills,  sailors  were  out  of  work,  and  everyone  in 
want,  all  business  which  was  dependent  on  ships  or  ship¬ 
ping  stopped  entirely,  and  the  busy  streets  and  wharves 
of  Salem  were  deserted. 

This  act  of  the  Democratic  administration  drove  most 
of  the  merchants  and  people  of  Salem  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Federalist  party,  although  the  greatest  ship-owner  of 
all  in  the  town,  William  Gray,  supported  Jefferson  in  the 
embargo,  ceasing  to  be  a  Federalist  in  1808  and  became  a 
Democrat;  but  his  act  was  so  unpopular  and  he  received 
so  much  criticism  and  abuse  from  bis  fellow  merchants  in 
Salem  that  he  left  the  town  in  1809  and  removed  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  where  be  became  a  leading  Democrat  and  was  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1810  and  1811. 

Salem  people  thought  they  saw  in  the  enactment  of  the 
embargo  by  the  Democrats  an  attempt  to  injure  them  and 
the  rest  of  New  England  and  to  benefit  the  South,  because 
why  else  should  their  trade  with  China  and  the  Orient  be 
forbidden  when  their  ships  in  that  trade  were  not  subject 
to  capture  by  either  the  English  or  French  ?  Timothy 
Pickering  had  well  said  that  the  sea  was  New  England’s 
farm,  and  naturally  as  distress,  want  and  suffering  in¬ 
creased,  the  resentment  against  the  Democratic  party  in¬ 
creased  in  Salem  and  other  New  England  towns  until  it 
came  near  to  rebellion.  Finally,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  was  no  longer  a  Federalist,  notified  Jefferson  that  if 
the  embargo  continued  longer  in  force,  there  was  danger 
that  New  England  would  be  driven  to  consider  even  sep¬ 
arating  from  the  Union,  and  therefore  Jefferson,  on  the 
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last  day  of  his  term,  March  8d,  1809,  signed  its  repeal. 
Imnaediately  shipping  began  to  revive,  but  Salem  and 
other  small  ports  did  not  again  reach  the  pinnacle  of  trade 
that  was  theii-s  in  1807. 

During  the  administration  of  Washington  he  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  all  factions,  and  no  other  person  received  a  vote 
when  he  was  a  candidate  ;  but  parties  were  in  the  making, 
and  there  never  was  such  bitter  partisan  feeling  as  in  the 
three  or  four  administrations  which  succeeded  him. 
European  policies  had  much  to  do  with  widening  the 
breach  between  early  American  political  parties.  The 
Federalists  as  a  rule  were  friendly  to  England,  while  the 
Democrats,  who  at  first  were  also  called  Republicans,  were 
great  admirers  of  France.  So  bitter  was  the  feeling  that 
Federalists  and  Democrats  did  not  as  a  rule  meet  in  the 
same  assemblies  or  use  the  same  halls.  For  instance,  they 
did  not  attend  the  same  churches.  Those  who  would  now 
be  known  as  Unitarians  and  were  Federalists  worshipped 
with  Dr.  Barnard  at  the  North  Meeting  House,  while 
those  who  were  Democrats  attended  Dr.  Bentley’s  East 
Church.  Dr.  Bentley  himself  was  so  bitter  a  Democrat 
that  he  did  not  exchange  pulpits  with  other  pastors  in 
Salem  because  they  were  Federalists. 

The  Federalists  attended  public  meetings  at  either 
Hamilton  Hall  or  Washington  Hall,  which  was  in  the 
building  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Neal  & 
Newhall  building,  next  to  City  Hall,  and  for  large  gather¬ 
ings  used  the  North  Meeting  House ;  while  the  Democrats 
met  in  Concert  Hall,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Phoenix 
Building,  or  in  Madison  Hall  in  the  Archer  Building, 
which  preceded  the  Franklin  Building,  and  also  at  the 
so-called  Branch  Church  on  Howard  street.  In  fact,  when 
the  owners  of  Hamilton  Hall,  which  was  erected  and  first 
used  in  1805,  undertook  to  get  incorporated,  although  it 
was  then  1820,  they  were  afraid  they  could  not  get  a  char¬ 
ter  from  the  Democratic  Legislature  of  that  year  if  they 
asked  that  the  corporation  bear  the  name  of  Hamilton, 
and  they,  therefore,  had  themselves  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  “Proprietors  of  the  South  Buildings”, 
which  name  they  still  bear. 

The  banking  institutions  were  also  divided  politically  ; 
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the  Essex  and  Salem  Banks  were  patronized  by  the  Fed¬ 
eralists,  while  the  Merchants  Bank,  under  the  presidency 
of  B.  W.  Crowninshield,  and  later  of  Judge  Story,  was 
the  financial  headquarters  of  the  Democratic  faction.  The 
Salem  Light  Infantry  was,  to  a  man.  Federalist,  and  was 
described  by  the  Gazette  of  that  day  as  the  pride  of  that 
party,  while  the  Cadets,  after  many  dissensions,  finally 
became  Democratic.  On  each  Fourth  of  July  two  cele¬ 
brations  were  held  ;  one  by  the  Federalists,  generally  in¬ 
cluding  a  parade  headed  by  the  Salem  Light  Infantry  and 
concluding  with  an  oration  by  some  Federalist  statesman 
in  the  North  Meeting  House,  which  then  stood  where  Mrs. 
Carlton's  house  now  is,  at  the  corner  of  North  and  Lynde 
streets,  and  was  so  large  that  it  was  frequently  used  for 
public  assemblies.  The  Democrats  also  held  another  cel¬ 
ebration,  with  parades  and  a  speech  by  a  Democratic  ora¬ 
tor  at  the  Branch  Church. 

The  Essex  Register,  also  called  the  Salem  Register,  was 
the  administration  organ,  edited  by  that  most  loyal  Demo¬ 
crat,  Rev.  William  Bentley,  who  was,  in  addition  to  being 
a  minister,  a  good  fighter  and  a  good  hater.  He  was  also 
a  great  admirer  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  of  the 
French  people.  The  anti-administration,  or  Federal  organ, 
was  the  Salem  Gazette,  edited  by  Cushing,  which  was  so 
extreme  in  its  Federalism,  so  violent  in  opposition  to 
everything  done  by  the  administration,  and  so  friendly  to 
England  during  the  war  of  1812,  that  reading  as  I  have 
every  issue  of  the  paper  published  during  that  war,  after 
an  interval  of  over  a  century,  it  is  apparent  that  many  of 
the  articles  published  in  that  organ  approached  absolute 
disloyalty.  In  1810  and  1811  the  Democrats  controlled 
the  State  Government,  with  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Marble¬ 
head  as  Governor,  and  William  Gray,  formerly  of  Salem, 
then  of  Boston,  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  wishing  to 
perpetuate  their  control  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  they 
divided  up  the  State  into  such  districts  as  would  best  ac¬ 
complish  this  result. 

As  Salem  was  Federalist,  therefore  Marblehead  was 
Democratic,  and  so  strongly  of  that  political  faith  that  it 
could  by  its  Democratic  majority  overcome  the  Federalist 
majority  in  Salem  and  other  towns  ;  therefore  the  Demo- 
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cmtic  Legislature  made  the  towns  of  Cbelsea,  Lynn,  Salem, 
Marblehead,  Danvers,  Lynnfield,  Middleton,  Andover, 
Methuen,  Haverhill,  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  into  one 
senatorial  district,  with  three  Senators.  Of  course  it  was 
difiGcult  to  find  towns  which  had  less  in  common  and  were 
more  remote  from  one  another,  and  Gilbert  Stuart,  the 
famous  artist,  discovering  that  the  towns  as  the}'  appeared 
on  the  map  resembled  an  animal,  added  thereto  a  head 
and  claws,  whereupon,  in  honor  of  the  Democratic  Gov¬ 
ernor,  it  was  called  the  “Gerrymander”.  Almost  the  first 
reference  to  this  now  common  word  appeared  in  the  Q-azette 
of  March  27tb,  1812,  as  follows  : 

“The  Legislature  having  left  its  illegally  begotten 
child  (our  senatorial  district)  without  a  name,  people  have 
been  puzzled  how  or  what  to  call  it,  till  at  length  a  name 
is  fixed  to  it  by  the  discovery  in  the  County  of  Essex  of 
a  horrid  monster,  which  the  learned  Dr.  Watergruel  is  of 
the  opinion  belongs  to  the  Salamander  tribe,  and  though 
the  Devil  must  have  been  concerned  in  its  procreation, 
yet  that  other  powerful  causes  concurred  to  give  it  exist¬ 
ence,  such  as  the  combustible  and  venemous  state  of  af¬ 
fairs,  fiery  ebulitions  of  party  spirit,  explosions  of  demo¬ 
cratic  wrath,  gubernatorial  fulminations  of  vengeance, 
etc.,  and  as  it  is  not  a  perfect  Salamander  in  all  its  mem¬ 
bers,  he  has  decreed,  in  compliment  to  his  Excellency,  that 
its  name  shall  be  the  “Gerrymander”,  and  this  furnishes 
a  name  for  our  district  which  shall  henceforth  be  known 
as  the  Gerrymander  district.” 

And  that  the  scheme  of  the  Democratic  Legislature 
worked  is  shown  by  the  election  returns  of  1812,  when 
eleven  of  the  twelve  towns  in  the  district  gave  a  Federal¬ 
ist  majority  of  266,  but  the  twelfth  town,  Marblehead, 
with  a  Democratic  vote  of  621  to  a  Federalist  vote  of  90, 
swung  the  balance  the  other  way  and  gave  the  twelve 
towns  three  Democratic  Senators.  Governor  Gerry  was 
defeated,  although  later  in  the  year  he  was  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  serving  during  Madison’s 
second  term  until  his  death  in  1814. 

On  April  4th,  1812,  another  embargo  was  passed  for 
ninety  days,  the  purpose  being  to  give  ships  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  get  back  to  port  and  to  be  kept  there  until  war  was 
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declared,  but  instead  of  vessels  harrying  back  to  their 
home  ports,  the  result  was  that  as  soon  as  the  rumor 
reached  Salem  and  other  New  England  ports  that  another 
embargo  was  being  considered,  every  vessel  was  bustled 
out  to  sea  that  could  be  gotten  ready,  and  these  vessels 
remained  away  from  American  ports,  trading  in  other 
countries,  until  the  embargo  expired,  and  by  that  time 
war  bad  begun.  The  seizing  of  American  ships  by  both 
England  and  France  continued  until  up  to  1812.  England 
had  captured  917  and  France  558,  at  a  total  loss  to  the 
American  people  of  over  $70,000,000. 

Madison  had  served  most  of  his  hrst  term  and  another 
presidential  election  was  approaching.  It  seemed  as  if 
we  were  drifting  toward  war,  but  there  was  no  unanimity 
as  to  which  country  should  be  fought. 

Jefferson,  Madison  and  the  Democratic  party  felt  kindly 
to  France,  while  conservative  New  England,  where  the 
Federalists  were  strongest,  in  spite  of  the  English  seizing 
their  vessels  and  impressing  their  sailors,  was  more  friendly 
to  England,  whom  they  believed  was  fighting  almost  alone 
for  civilization  against  the  aggressions  of  Napoleon. 

‘*lf  honor  demands  a  war  with  England,  what  opiate 
stills  that  honor  to  sleep  over  the  wrongs  done  us  by 
France  ?”  asked  Josiah  Quincy,  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts.  President  Madison  did  not  wish  to  go  to  war,  but 
be  did  wish  to  be  re-elected,  and  his  friends  told  him  that 
unless  he  went  with  his  party  and  declared  war  on  England 
he  could  not  win. 

On  June  2d,  1812,  Representative  Samuel  Putnam  of 
Salem,  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  on  the 
expediency  of  presenting  a  respectful  petition  to  Congress 
praying  them  to  avert  the  nation  from  the  calamity  of 
war  with  England,  and  “by  the  removal  of  commercial 
restrictions  to  restore  as  far  as  depends  upon  them  the 
benefits  of  trade  and  navigation  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  people  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.”  This  resolution  passed  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  by  a  vote  of  406  to  240,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Democratic  Senate. 

The  Salem  Gazette  on  June  19th,  1812,  said :  “The 
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national  administration  will  find  itself  fatally  misled  and 
deceived  if  the  clamors  of  a  few  interested  office  holders 
in  this  quarter  of  the  nation  induce  them  to  believe  that 
the  people  are  in  favor  of  a  war  with  England.  The  mass 
of  the  people  shudder  at  such  an  event,  as  unnecessary, 
ruinous,  and  criminal  as  suicide.  All  who  have  anything 
valuable  at  stake  are  the  friends  of  peace.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  there  are  a  few  unprincipled,  heedless  and 
turbulent  men  who  pray  for  war,  desolating  war,  because 
when  the  tempest  comes  their  morbid  curiosity  will  be 
fed  and  gratified  by  a  horrid  recital  of  feats  of  broil  and 
battle,  by  dire  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  of  cities  sacked 
and  burned,  and  of  thousands  slaughtered  by  the  foe,  but 
thank  God  our  country  is  dishonored  and  disgraced  by 
only  a  few  of  such  miscreants,  who  are  importunate  and 
clamorous  for  war  because  it  makes  news,  and  for  the 
ruin  of  their  fellow  citizens  because  all  will  then  be  equal¬ 
ly  miserable.” 

In  the  0-azett$  of  June  22, 1812,  appears  the  following: 
“Yesterday  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  met  in  Town  Meeting 
to  take  into  consideration  the  gloomy  and  desperate  state 
of  our  public  affairs.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  Memorial  to  Congress  praying  that  the  people  may  yet 
be  saved  from  an  unjust  and  ruinous  war  with  Great 
Britain.  The  Committee  appointed  was — Jacob  Ashton, 
Joseph  Peabody,  William  Ome,  Willard  Peele,  Samuel 
Putnam,  Benjamin  Pierce,  Samuel  Upton,  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch,  and  John  Pickering.  The  petition  recited  that  your 
Memorialists  are  among  that  class  of  American  citizens  to 
whom  a  war  with  Great' Britain  must  be  peculiarly  calam¬ 
itous.  .  .  .  They  believe  that  such  a  war  would  be  im¬ 
politic  because  an  immense  amount  of  property  would  be 
abandoned  to  the  cruisers  of  Great  Britain,  while  our 
means  of  retaliating  upon  her  are  comparatively  trifling. 

“Your  Memorialists  would  further  state  that  in  addition 
to  their  sufferings  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  would  indi¬ 
vidually  sustain  immense  losses,  there  being  now  three 
millions  of  their  property  at  hazard.  A  still  more  dis¬ 
tressing  consequence  of  war  would  be  the  exposure  of 
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thousands  of  our  seamen  to  unexpected  capture,  impris¬ 
onment,  and  all  their  attendant  calamities.” 

However,  on  the  very  day  that  the  above  was  published 
word  reached  Salem  that  war  had  been  declared  on  June 
18th,  which  tidings  created  great  consternation  and  excite¬ 
ment  in  town. 

From  Salem  Gazette,  June  22, 1812  :  “Hardly  had  the 
petition  from  this  Town  to  Congress  been  framed  on 
Monday  last  to  save  us  from  the  horrors  of  a  war  with 
Great  Britain  when  all  the  hopes  of  its  success  were 
blasted  by  the  tidings  that  a  declaration  of  such  a  war  had 
actually  been  made  and  that  our  country  and  all  that  we 
hold  dear  put  to  this  dreadful  hazard.  On  Tuesday  ar¬ 
rived  the  official  act  itself.  The  inhabitants  of  all  parties 
were  struck  with  consternation  and  dismay,  as  if  offered 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  grim  Moloch  of  Europe  who  can  be 
appeased  with  nothing  but  the  blood  and  groans  of  bis 
fellow-creatures.  A  Town  Meeting  was  called  for  an  early 
hour  on  Wednesday  morning.  Jacob  Ashton  was  Moder¬ 
ator,  and  Benjamin  Merrill,  Clerk  pro  tempore,  John 
Prince,  the  Town  Clerk,  being  absent  from  Town.  Ichabod 
Tucker  opened  the  business  of  the  meeting  with  some 
observations  on  the  perilous  situation  in  which  we  were 
placed,  plunged  into  a  war,  unnecessary,  inexpedient,  un¬ 
just,  and  the  calamities  of  which  were  not  to  be  described, 
nor  the  final  issue  calculated,  and  moved  that  a  committee 
of  nine  persons  be  chosen  to  draw  up  a  Memorial  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  this  State  to  express  to  them 
the  great  alarm  which  was  felt  by  the  inhabitants  and  the 
miseries  which  they  apprehend  would  fall  upon  us,  and 
praying  them  to  exercise  any  constitutional  powers  they 
might  possess  to  rescue  their  country  from  ruin.” 

War  was  declared  principally  for  two  reasons,  first, 
because  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council  ordering  the 
capture  of  neutral  vessels  (mostly  American)  which  were 
carrying  goods  to  blockaded  ports,  and  second,  because 
of  the  impressment  of  our  seamen ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
England  had  repealed  her  Orders  in  Council  on  June  17, 
1812,  the  day  before  war  was  declared  against  her,  but  of 
course  news  of  such  repeal  had  not  reached  Congress.  It 
is  a  strange  fact  that  although  Salem  and  other  New 
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England  ports  were  the  principal  sufferers  from  the  seiz¬ 
ing  of  our  ships  and  the  practice  of  impressment,  they 
were  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  war  with  England, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  embargo,  their  commerce  would 
have  still  continued  to  gain,  because  of  the  great  profits 
of  successful  cruises,  they  cheerfully  taking  the  risk  of 
occasional  capture  and  the  impressment  of  some  of  their 
seamen. 

They  further  said  that  the  United  States  was  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  tight,  which  was  true,  as  the  Democratic  admin¬ 
istration  had  almost  disbanded  the  army,  reducing  it  to 
about  6000  poorly  equipped  and  disciplined  men,  whose 
oflScers  were  either  veterans  of  the  Revolution,  too  old  to 
be  of  effective  service,  or  those  who  were  merely  poli¬ 
ticians.  The  navy  had  only  about  sixteen  sea-going 
vessels,  while  England  had  830,  although  most  of  them 
were  engaged  in  the  war  with  Napoleon  until  his  defeat 
in  1814  released  them.  Almost  all  of  the  merchants  and 
other  prominent  citizens  of  Salem  were  Federalists  and 
opposed  to  the  war,  except  a  very  few,  notably  the  Crown- 
inshields. 

However,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  war  arrived,  there 
was  great  activity  among  the  Salem  fleet,  many  of  which 
were  lying  idly  at  their  wharves  owing  to  the  second  em¬ 
bargo.  Work  began  at  once  fitting  them  out  as  privateers, 
and  so  rapidly  did  work  progress  that  on  June  26th,  only 
four  days  after  the  news  of  war  reached  Salem,  the  fault¬ 
finding  Gazette,  always  ready  to  complain  about  anything 
the  administration  did  or  did  not  do,  said : 

“There  are  three  privateers  in  this  and  several  in  neigh¬ 
boring  ports,  all  ready  for  a  cruise,  but  no  commissions 
can  be  obtained.  The  declaration  of  war  is  sent  abroad 
among  our  enemies,  who  are  thus  moved  to  capture  our 
vessels,  but  even  if  it  happens  in  sight  of  us,  we  cannot 
retake  them  without  being  guilty  of  piracy,  for  we  have 
no  commissions  to  authorize  it.  Does  our  Government 
intend  the  war  shall  be  all  on  one  side  ?  If  not,  why  did 
not  blank  commissions  accompany  the  declaration  of 
war  ?” 

On  June  27th  Mr.  Bentley  records:  “Our  port  has 
not  been  so  busy  for  months.  Privateers  are  all  in  the 
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order  of  the  day  and  some  are  already  armed  and  fitted 
waiting  for  their  commissions.” 

On  July  1st  he  says:  “The  commissions  came  for  the 
privateers  which  had  been  already  fitted  in  Salem  Harbor. 
Capt.  G.  Crowninshield’s  pleasure  boat  we  met  upon  our 
return  from  Baker's  Island  in  the  offing  with  30  men  go¬ 
ing  out,  and  afterwards  another  with  25  men,  all  of  whom 
had  had  some  command  in  merchant  vessels.  These  were 
in  a  fishing  smack  called  a  jigger.  They  were  in  fine 
spirits  and  huzzaed  as  they  passed.  This  crew  is  a  valu¬ 
able  one  and  u[)on  any  mishap  must  be  a  great  loss  to 
Salem.  As  we  passed  Marblehead  Harbor  we  found  a 
privateer  fitting  for  a  cruise,  and  in  Salem  Harbor  others 
busy  to  be  ready  for  sea.  The  number  that  will  be  out 
will  be  very  great,  as  some  are  fitting  from  other  ports.” 

The  fishing  smack  was  the  Fame,  a  pinky-sterned  Che- 
bacco  boat  of  30  tons,  so-called  because  this  class  of  boats 
were  first  built  in  Essex.  She  carried  two  six-pounders, 
and  receiving  a  commission  at  noon  on  July  1st,  sailed 
an  hour  or  two  later,  under  command  of  Capt.  William 
Webb,  the  boat  being  owned  by  himself,  and  a  crew  of 
24  shipmates,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  captains  of 
merchant  ships.  On  J  uly  4th,  a  most  appropriate  day, 
she  captured  two  British  vessels  off  Grand  Manan,  the 
ship  Concord,  of  300  tons,  with  a  load  of  square  timber, 
and  the  brig  Elbe,  of  200  tons,  with  a  cargo  of  tea.  On 
July  9th  the  Fame  returned  to  town  with  the  Concord, 
the  first  prize  sent  into  Salem.  The  Fame  was  a  success¬ 
ful  privateer  for  nearly  two  years,  until  she  finally  ran 
ashore  on  Mud  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  during  April, 
1814. 

George  Crowninshield’s  pleasure  boat,  the  Jefferson,  was 
the  first  yacht  in  Salem.  It  was  of  14  tons  burthen  and 
only  36  feet  in  length,  but  a  very  fast  sailer.  She  was 
decked,  with  a  standing  room  in  the  rear,  and  was  much 
like  the  yachts  of  the  present  day.  On  July  10th,  the 
day  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  prize  in  Salem,  she  sent 
in  the  brig  Sally,  a  schooner  laden  with  timber,  and  a 
shallop  with  dry  goods,  but  the  Jefferson  was  very  small 
and  it  was  hard  work  for  thirty  men  to  stow  themselves 
away  in  her.  Bentley  says  that  a  woman  who  saw  them 
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landing  at  her  door  in  Maine  to  buy  some  milk,  observed 
to  them,  “When  I  saw  you  landing  I  could  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  else  than  so  many  goslings  in  a  bread  tray”.  She  only 
carried  one  4-pounder,  and  yet  was  very  successful 
throughout  the  whole  war,  taking  many  prizes,  and  was 
never  captured. 

Within  ten  days  of  the  arrival  of  the  privateering  com¬ 
missions  the  following  privateers  had  sailed :  Cutter 
Jefferton,  Capt.  Kehew,  1  gun,  30  men,  14  tons ;  schooner 
J’am*,  Capt.  Webb,  2  guns,  30  men,  30  tons;  schooner 
Fair  Trader,  Capt.  Morgan,  1  gun,  35  men,  40  tons ;  cut¬ 
ter  Polly,  Capt  Hardy,  4  guns,  60  men,  06  tons  ;  schooner 
Dolphin,  Capt.  Endicott,  3  guns,  70  men,  140  tons;  schoon¬ 
er  Regulator,  Capt.  Mansfield,  1  gun,  50  men,  75  tons  ; 
schooner  Bucktkin,  Capt.  Bray,  5  guns,  50  men,  60  tons  ; 
schooner  Active,  Capt.  Patterson,  2  guns,  25  men,  20 
tons. 

With  the  opening  of  the  war  privateering  became  the 
principal  business  of  Salem,  and  while  of  course  the  profits 
from  it  never  replaced  the  great  losses  sustained  by  the 
town  owing  to  the  suspension  of  commerce,  yet  it  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  final  result  of  the  war, 
because  from  a  national  standpoint  it  is  not  the  wealth 
amassed  by  the  owners  of  privateers,  but  the  amount  of 
injury  inflicted  upon  the  enemy  which  is  important  in 
settling  the  issue  of  the  war.  Outside  of  our  attacks 
upon  Canada,  which  were  poorly  managed  and  generally 
unsuccessful,  England  had  nothing  against  which  we 
could  wage  an  offensive  war  but  her  shipping,  and  this 
shipping  was  to  her  of  vital  importance,  because,  by 
reason  of  her  limited  area,  she  could  not  live  without  im¬ 
ports. 
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Brig  “Phoebe  Ann”,  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  from  Trieste 
for  Smyrna,  was  taken  by  the  Greeks  to  Napoli  de  Mal- 
vaiza,  and  there  robbed  of  all  the  cargo  she  had. 

Dec.  27,  1828. 

Schooner  “Carroll”,  Swain,  from  Marblehead,  Mass., 
for  St.  Andrews  Bay,  East  Florida,  was  plundered  at  sea 
by  pirates  about  Nov.  3d,  and  on  the  18th  went  ashore 
on  St.  Rose  Island — threw  overboard  part  of  her  cargo, 
and  got  into  the  bay  about  40  miles  from  Pensacola, 
where  she  lay  in  five  feet  of  water,  27th  ult. 

Aug.  9,  1828. 

Brigantine  “Fox”,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  of  and  from 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  was  robbed  by  an  armed  schooner,  un¬ 
der  Mexican  colors,  in  lat.  34  N.,  long.  34,  of  part  of  her 
cargo,  spare  sails,  clothes,  money,  watches,  etc. 

Oct.  11,  1828. 

Schooner  “Industry”,  Hunter,  at  Guadaloupe,  from 
Newbern,  N.  C.,  was  plundered  by  a  piratical  schooner, 
17th  Aug.,  lat.  28.14,  of  her  chain  cable,  rigging,  stores, 
clothes,  etc. 

Nov.  1,  1828. 

Bremen  brig  “London  Packet”,  Wessels,  arrived  at 
Laguira,  7th  Oct.  In  lat.  of  Madeira  was  boarded  by  a 
piratical  schooner  and  robbed  of  property  to  the  amount 
of  17000. 

March  14,  1829. 

Brig  “America”,  Crabtree,  of  Sullivan,  Maine,  at  St. 
Barts,  7th  Feb.,  was  robbed  of  various  articles  to  the 
amount  of  $200  by  a  schooner  under  French  colors,  lat. 
26,  long.  64. 

March  18,  1829. 

Brig  “New  Priscilla”,  of  Salem,  was  seen,  14th  Feb., 
near  Dog  Keys ;  no  person  on  board,  having  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  a  pirate  ;  crew  supposed  to  be  murdered. 
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Brig  “Atlantic”,  Grover,  of  Boston,  which  sailed  from 
Havana  21st  Feb.,  was  captured  by  a  pirate,  and  all  hands 
murdered  except  one,  who  was  secreted,  and  the  vessel 
scuttled. 

March  21,  1829. 

Brig  “Fawn”,  of  Salem,*  was  robbed  near  the  line,  on 
her  passage  to  India,  last  June,  by  a  schooner  under 
Buenos  Ayrian  colors,  of  sundry  articles  of  cargo,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1500. 

Brig  “Triton”,  of  Waldoborough,  Maine,  at  St.  Croix, 
26th  Feb.,  was  robbed  of  provisions,  boat,  clothing,  etc., 
in  lat.  26,  long.  69. 

Oct.  7,  1829. 

Schooner  “Perry”,  Hoodless,  at  Newburyport  from 
Barracoa,  was  robbed  of  part  of  her  cargo,  on  her  out¬ 
ward  passage,  by  a  piratical  schooner,  lat.  30,  long.  69. 
Oct.  9,  1830. 

Brig  “Orbit”,  Woodbury,  of  and  for  this  port  (N.  Y.), 
from  the  Coast  of  Africa,  was  fallen  in  with,  11th  Sept., 
lat.  13.10  N.,  long.  45.42  W.,  in  the  possession  of  a  pirat¬ 
ical  crew,  who  had  boarded  her,  murdered  the  captain 
and  mates,  and  were  supposed  to  be  heading  for  St. 
Thomas. 

Sept.  28,  1831. 

Supposed  Piracy. 

The  brig  “Wade”,  on  29th  Sept.,  1830,  in  lat.  37  N., 
long.  59  1-2  W.,  six  days  out  from  New  York,  boarded 
the  barque  “Henry”,  without  any  other  name  or  letters 
on  her  stern,  with  masts  all  gone  by  the  board,  part  of  an 
English  Jack  made  fast  to  one  of  the  poop  rails,  cabin 
ceiling  and  transom  tore  to  pieces,  as  if  in  search  of 
money,  furniture  thrown  down  the  run,  forecastle  empty. 
Saw  a  rug  in  the  cabin  which  appeared  to  be  stained  with 
blood ;  water  casks  all  stove ;  cargo,  rum  and  sugar  ; 
appeared  tight,  and  only  to  have  been  abandoned  about 
three  weeks ;  coppered  to  the  bends. 

•The  “Fawn”  referred  to  was  a  brig  of  168  tons,  bnilt  at  Quincy, 
Mass.,  in  1816.  In  1826  Robert  Brookhonse,  .Josiah  Lorett,  Jr.,  of 
Beverly,  were  her  owners,  and  Emery  Johnson,  master. 
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No  less  a  person  than  Richard  Henry  Dana,  in  his  “Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast”,  relates  that  the  vessel  he  was  in, 
the  brig  “Pilgrim”,  of  and  from  Boston,  bound  to  the  coast 
of  California,  was  chased  by  a  supposed  pii-atical  craft, 
“September  22d  (1834),  when,  upon  coming  on  deck  at 
seven  bells  in  the  morning,  we  found  the  other  watch 
aloft  throwing  water  upon  the  sails ;  and,  looking  astern, 
we  saw  a  small  clipper-built  brig,  with  a  black  hull,  head¬ 
ing  directly  after  us. 

“We  went  to  work  immediately  and  put  all  the  canvas 
upon  the  brig  which  we  could  get  upon  her,  rigging  out 
oars  for  extra  studding  sail,  yards,  and  continued 
wetting  down  the  sails  with  buckets  of  water 
whipped  up  to  the  mast-head,  until  about  nine  o’clock, 
when  there  came  on  a  drizzling  rain.  The  vessel  contin¬ 
ued  in  pursuit,  changing  her  course  as  we  changed  ours, 
to  keep  before  the  wind. 

“The  captain,  who  watched  her  with  his  glass,  said  she 
was  armed  and  full  of  men,  and  showed  no  colors.  We 
continued  running  dead  before  the  wind,  knowing  that 
we  sailed  better  so,  and  that  clippers  are  fastest  on  the 
wind.  We  had  also  another  advantage.  The  wind  was 
light,  and  we  spread  more  canvas  than  she  did,  .  .  .  while 
she,  being  a  hermaphrodite  brig,  had  only  a  gaff  topsail 
aft.  .  .  .  All  hands  remained  on  deck  throughout  the  day, 
and  we  got  our  firearms  in  order,  but  we  were  too  few  to 
have  done  anything  with  her  if  she  had  proved  to  be 
what  we  feared. 

“Fortunately  there  was  no  moon,  and  the  night  which 
followed  was  exceedingly  dark,  so  that,  by  putting  out 
our  lights  on  board  and  altering  our  course  four  points, 
we  hoped  to  get  out  of  her  reach.  We  removed  the  light 
in  the  binnacle,  and  steered  by  the  stars,  and  kept  perfect 
silence  through  the  night.  At  daybreak  there  was  no 
sign  of  anything  in  the  horizon,  and  we  kept  the  vessel 
off  to  her  course.” 

Among  the  many  well  known  American  sea  captains  in 
the  palmy  days  of  our  merchant  marine  probably  the  best 
remembered  is  Gapt.  Samuel  Samuels,  who  for  many  years 
commanded  the  equally  well  known  New  York  and  Liv¬ 
erpool  packet  ship  “Dreadnought.”  This  craft  holds  the 
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record  for  the  fastest  transatlantic  passage  ever  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  sailing  vessel,  she  having,  bn  two  voyages  in 
1859,  sighted  the  Irish  coast  within  ten  days  of  her  de¬ 
parture  from  Sandy  Hook.* 

Captain  Samuels’  adventures  all  over  the  world  as  a 
sailor  are  contained  in  a  most  interesting  volume,  “From 
the  Forecastle  to  the  Cabin,”  now  out  of  print  and  not 
easy  to  obtain.  When  a  mere  boy,  Samuels  came  near 
being  captured  by  pirates  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while 
on  a  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Galveston,  Texas,  in  the 
British  brig  “Emily”.  The  exact  date  of  the  occurrence 
cannot  be  given,  for  the  only  fault  with  Captain  Samuels’ 
book  is  that  he  rarely  gives  the  dates  of  events,  but  as 
nearly  as  can  be  reckoned,  his  narrow  escape  from  being 
captured  by  the  freebooters  took  place  in  1837. 

“The  vessel  came  down  on  us  like  a  meteor.  Before 
we  got  on  deck  she  was  close  aboard  on  our  starboard 
beam.  Peter  told  me  to  look  at  her  carefully.  (‘Peter’ 
was  a  middle-aged  man,  a  sailor  on  the  ‘Emily’,  who  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  young  Samuels  ;  he  appears,  never¬ 
theless,  to  have  been  a  ‘hard  ticket’,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on,  had  at  one  time  been  himself  a  pirate.) 

“She  was  a  two  top-sail  schooner  ;  that  is,  she  had  a 
square  fore  and  main  top-sail,  with  top-gallant  sails  over. 
When  these  square  sails  were  furled,  the  yards  on  deck, 
and  the  masts  housed,  the  fore  and  aft  sails  would  equal 
single  reefs.  This  rig  is  now  obsolete  ;  though,  if  I  were 
going  to  build  a  large  sailing  yacht,  1  would  rig  her  in 
this  way.  She  would  be  the  most  rakish  and  saucy-luok- 
ing  craft  afloat.  The  stranger  had  a  long  swivel  [cannon] 
amidships  and  a  smaller  one  mounted  forward  of  the 
foremast.  She  was  painted  black,  had  a  flush  deck,  and 
four  quarter  boats.  No  flag  was  flying.  We  were  hailed 
in  good  English,  though  he  who  hailed  us  looked  like  a 
Spaniard. 

‘What  ship  is  that  ?’  he  asked.  ‘Where  are  you  from, 
and  where  are  you  bound  ?’ 

“We  replied  to  all  these  interrogations.  Our  captain 
was  too  much  astonished  at  her  extraordinary  speed  and 

•See  “The  'Dreadnonght*  of  Newbnryport,”  by  F.  B.  C.  Bradlee, 
2d  edition,  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.,  1921. 
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appearance  to  ask  any  questions.  There  was  no  name  on 
her  stern,  and  only  three  men  were  to  be  seen  on  deck. 
Captain  Gillette  asked  the  mate  what  he  made  her  out. 
He  replied  that  she  was  a  mystery,  and  that  he  did  not 
like  her  looks,  as  she  appeared  like  neither  a  war-ship  nor 
a  merchantman. 

“At  ten  o’clock  the  wind  moderated  enough  to  let  us 
set  all  light  sails,  including  the  starboard  studding  sails. 
At  noon  we  sighted  the  mysterious  stranger  again  right 
ahead.  At  1  P.  M.  a  heavy  squall  was  coming  down  on 
us.  Then  we  took  in  the  studding-sails,  and  royal. 
The  main  top-gallant  studding-sail  fouled  over  the 
brace  block,  and  I  went  aloft  to  clear  it.  While  I  was  on 
the  yard  the  squall  struck  us  with  terrific  force.  Every¬ 
thing  had  to  be  let  go  by  the  run  to  save  the  masts.  The 
studding-sail  blew  to  ribbons  in  my  hands.  The  top-sail 
halyards  had  been  let  go,  and  down  1  went  with  the  yard. 

I  had  secured  myself  on  the  foot-rope  near  the  brace 
block.  This  I  did  to  save  myself  from  being  knocked  off 
by  the  slapping  of  the  top-gallant  sheet.  It  was  marvel¬ 
lous  that  I  was  not  thrown  from  the  yard  when  it  came 
down  on  the  cap.  The  squall  was  soon  over,  but  it  took 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  repair  the  split  sails. 

“About  four  o’clock  the  stranger  hove  to  till  we  passed 
her,  when  she  trimmed  her  canvas  and  was  alongside  again 
like  magic. 

“What  does  your  cargo  consist  of  ?”  he  asked. 

“Coal,  salt,  crates,  and  iron,”  we  replied. 

“She  starboarded  her  helm  and  hauled  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  but  before  dark  was  ahead  of  us  again.  By  this 
time  all  hands  showed  uneasiness,  but  said  nothing.  Sup¬ 
per  was  announced,  but  no  one  had  any  appetite.  We  all 
sat  on  the  forecastle,  straining  our  eyes  into  the  darkness 
to  see  if  we  could  discern  the  schooner.  The  captain 
came  forward  at  eleven  o’clock  to  join  the  mate,  who  had 
been  sitting  forward  among  us  all  the  evening. 

“Mr.  Crawford,”  he  said,  “let  us  trim  the  yards  and 
haul  up  four  points  to  the  southward.  I  don’t  like  that 
I  craft  She  was  right  ahead  when  last  seen.  We  had 

[  better  give  her  the  slip  during  the  night.” 

I  “Peter  now  joined  in  and  said,  ‘If  you  don’t  want 

I 
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them  to  board  us,  we  had  better  keep  our  course.  They 
have  their  eye  on  us,  and  if  we  attempt  to  avoid  them 
they  may  suppose  we  are  not  bound  for  Galveston,  and 
that  our  cargo  is  not  of  such  small  value  as  we  told  them. 
Once  on  board  of  us  they  will  show  their  true  character, 
and  before  daylight  we  shall  all  have  walked  the  plank 
and  the  ‘Emily’  will  be  sunk  five  thousand  fathoms  deep. 
None  of  us  will  be  left  to  tell  the  tale.  I  have  been  on 
these  waters  before.  Captain  Gillette,  and  know  these 
crafts,  and  what  I  am  talking  about.’ 

“Peter’s  words  were  ominous.  They  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  us  all.  They  sound^  like  the  death 
sentence  pronounced  by  a  judge  in  deep,  solemn  tones,  to 
a  prisoner  whose  hours  are  numbered. 

“The  course  was  not  changed.  Silence  pervaded  the 
whole  crew.  The  night  was  very  dark.  Suddenly  Peter 
nudged  me  and  motioned  me  to  follow  him  aft.  When 
abreast  of  the  gangway  he  whispered  in  my  ear,  ‘Boy,  be 
a  man.  Don’t  tremble  so.  Your  teeth  chatter  as  if  you 
had  the  ague.  Slip  down  below  and  bring  up  a  pannikin 
of  rum  ;  you  know  where  it  is  stowed.  You  need  cour¬ 
age  to  carry  out  what  you  will  have  to  undertake  before 
sunrise.  By  that  time  there  will  be  no  more  of  the  ‘Emi¬ 
ly’  or  her  crew,  except  you  and  me.  Get  the  rum,  and 
then  hear  the  rest.’ 

“I  groped  my  way  down  the  after  hatch  and  into  the 
store-room  and  got  the  rum.  1  begged  him  not  to  take 
too  much,  as  I  knew  his  desperate  character  when  in 
liquor. 

‘Don’t  fear,’  he  said,  ‘I  never  take  too  much  in  serious 
times.  Now  drink  a  little  yourself ;  it  will  brace  you  up. 
Put  the  cup  where  we  can  get  it  again,  and  let  us  walk 
the  deck  where  we  can  be  seen  but  not  heard.  Much  of 
my  life  you  have  heard  me  relate,  from  boyhood  to  man¬ 
hood.  The  rest  you  shall  hear  now.  My  first  criminal 
act,  when  I  was  a  mere  child,  led  on  by  others,  landed 
me  and  them  in  the  galleys,  whence  we  escaped  after  mur¬ 
dering  the  guard.  All  except  me  were  taken  and  guillo¬ 
tined.  I  was  too  small  to  have  a  hand  in  the  murder.  At 
the  trial  my  plea  of  ignorance  of  an  evil  intent  saved  me 
from  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  but  I  was  sent  on 
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board  a  French  man-of-war,  from  which  I  escaped  after 
many  years  of  service.  Then  I  found  myself  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  navy,  and  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  1  shipped  in  a 
slaver. 

“We  were  on  our  way  from  the  Congo,  bound  to  San 
Domingo,  with  four  hundred  slaves  stored  in  the  hold. 
The  prospects  were  good  for  a  profitable  voyage.  When  we 
were  off  Porto  Rico  a  schooner,  just  like  the  one  you  have 
seen  this  morning,  came  up  and  hailed  us.  It  was  just 
getting  dark,  and  she  passed  ahead.  When  the  next  day 
was  breaking  she  hailed  us  to  heave  to,  and  brought  her 
guns  to  bear.  In  a  moment  we  were  grappled  and  board¬ 
ed.  Part  of  our  crew  at  once  attacked  our  officers,  and, 
with  the  pirates  who  had  boarded  us,  made  short  work  of 
those  who  showed  any  resistance.  We  who  had  done  this 
were  allowed  to  join  the  pirate  crew,  as  we  had  proved 
ourselves  worthy  of  them.  If  we  had  acted  otherwise 
we  would  have  been  slain  also. 

“An  officer  with  a  prize  crew  took  charge  of  our  schoon¬ 
er  after  we  had  been  sent  aboard  the  pirate,  and  took  the 
slaver  into  Havana,  where  she  and  her  cargo  were  sold. 
I  stayed  with  the  pirates  three  years,  but  their  life  did 
not  suit  me,  and  I  made  my  escape  during  a  battle  with 
two  English  ships-of-war  which  had  discovered  our 
stronghold  in  the  Bay  of  San  Lorenzo. 

‘“Now,  boy,’  Peter  continued,  ‘to  save  ourselves  we 
must  join  these  pirates,  who  will  board  us  about  day¬ 
break.  You  take  your  position  behind  Mr.  Crawford,  and 
as  soon  as  they  board  strike  him  with  the  knife  between 
the  shoulders.’ 

“At  these  instructions  my  knees  began  to  give  way. 
Peter  seized  me,  or  I  should  have  fallen.  The  story  he 
told  me  was  all  very  well  until  it  became  my  turn  to  be 
an  actor.  But  a  nip  of  rum,  administered  by  him,  set  me 
all  right.  He  said  it  would  be  better  to  kill  the  mate 
than  to  be  killed  myself,  and  our  crew  would  all  be 
slaughtered  anyway.  He  called  it  justifiable  self-defence, 
and  said  that  after  we  had  joined  the  pirates  he  would 
find  a  way  for  us  to  escape.  He  so  worked  on  my  imagi¬ 
nation  that  I  really  felt  I  was  going  to  do  an  excusable 
deed.  The  knife  he  gave  me  was  his  favorite  one  it  had  a 
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very  long  blade  incased  in  a  wooden  sheath,  instead  of 
the  leather  usually  used  for  sheath-knives.  I  agreed  to  do 
as  he  bade  lue,  and  took  my  place  behind  the  mate.  Peter 
took  his  place  near  the  captain.  It  had  just  struck  seven 
bells.  There  had  been  scarcely  a  word  spoken  forward 
during  the  night.  The  sound  of  the  bells  fell  upon  me 
like  a  funeral  knell.  Team  began  to  run  down  my  cheeks. 
Mr.  Crawford  had  always  been  good  to  me ;  why  should 
I  kill  him  ?  Everybody  had  treated  me  well  on  board.  I 
thought  of  home,  and  the  plans  I  had  laid  for  the  future; 
now  my  aspirations  and  hopes  would  all  be  ruined  in  the 
next  half  hour.  A  horror  of  the  situation  seized  me.  I 
slipped  off  the  bitts  upon  which  I  had  been  sitting  and 
walked  aft.  Peter  followed  me.  He  said  ; 

“  ‘You  had  better  take  a  little  more  rum.  I  don’t  think 
the  cook  will  serve  us  with  coffee  this  morning.  It  is 
chilly  for  you  after  the  long  night’s  watch.  I  see  that 
you  have  a  slight  attack  of  ague.’ 

“  ‘No,  Peter,  I  don’t  want  to  drink  ;  I  am  not  cold. 
But  I  would  rather  be  killed  than  commit  murder  in  such 
cold  blood.’ 

“But  his  pleadings,  his  love  for  me,  and  the  review  of 
his  friendship,  had  their  effect.  The  demon  that  seduced 
our  great  mother  was  whispering  in  my  ear.  I  again  did 
as  he  told  me,  and  stationed  myself  behind  the  mate. 

“The  silence  was  broken  by  the  captain  saying  he 
wished  it  was  daylight. 

“  ‘It  will  be  here  soon  enough,’  I  heard  Peter  say.  “I 
see  it  breaking  in  the  east,  and  before  the  sun  is  up  all 
will  be  over.’ 

“The  day  was  indeed  breaking,  and  night  was  furling 
her  black  flag.  The  light  mounted  slowly  towards  the 
zenith,  and  as  our  eyes  were  strained  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  mysterious  craft,  we  saw  her  shoot  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness,  heading  across  our  bow  to  the  northward.  We 
looked  in  that  direction  and  saw  a  large  West  India  mer¬ 
chantman  about  four  miles  on  our  starboard  beam.  She 
was  running  before  the  wind,  with  studding-sails  set  on 
both  sides,  and  was  evidently  Dutch  from  her  build. 

“  ‘She  is  doomed,’  Peter  said,  ‘and  we  are  safe.  Those 
poor  fellows  will  never  muster  round  the  grog-pail  again. 


From  a  photograph  taken  at  Baton  Rougo.  La.,  in  1861. 
From  the  Collection  of  F.  B.  C.  Bradlco. 
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Presently  you  will  see  the  schooner  make  her  heave  to.’ 

“The  words  were  scarcely  spoken  when  we  saw  the 
smoke  from  her  Long  Tom.  The  signal  was  unheeded, 
and  a  shot  brought  down  her  foremast,  which  took  the 
maintopmast  with  it.  This  crippled  her  so  that  in  less 
than  an  hour  she  was  out  of  sight  astern. 

“While  in  Amsterdam,  years  after,  my  curiosity  led  me 
to  ascertain  what  ships  were  lost  during  the  year  in  which 
the  above  incident  occurred  and  1  learned  that  the  ship 
‘Crown  Prince  William’,  from  Rotterdam,  bound  for  Cura- 
coa,  was  never  heard  from. 

“We  felt  ourselves  safe  for  the  time  being,  but  changed 
our  course,  fearing  that  after  she  had  pillaged  and  sunk 
the  ship,  she  might  overtake  and  destroy  us,  to  avoid  be¬ 
ing  reported.  We  did  not  consider  ourselves  out  of  dan¬ 
ger  until  we  entered  the  harbor  of  Galveston.” 

The  case  of  the  disappearance  of  the  British-Australian 
packet  ship  “Madagascar”  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  due 
to  piracy  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term  ;  yet  the  loss  of  this 
fine  vessel  resulted  from  a  deeply  laid  plot,  and  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  include  this  thrilling  sea  tale,  one  of  the  most 
audacious  in  the  criminal  annals  of  the  ocean.  It  is  re¬ 
produced  by  the  kind  permission  of  Basil  Lubbock,  Esq., 
author,  and  Messrs.  James  Brown  and  Son,  Glasgow,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  that  wonderful  book  of  marine  history,  “The 
Blackwall  Frigates”;  supplemented  somewhat  by  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  Lloyd’s,  London,  to  the  author. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  soon  after  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Australia,  in  the  early  1850’s,  the  population  was 
of  a  very  “mixed”  character ;  ship’s  crews  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard  to  get,  and  captains  took  what  there  was  with¬ 
out  asking  questions,  being  only  too  glad  to  fill  their 
forecastles  for  the  home  run. 

“In  July,  1853,  she  (the  ‘Madagascar’)  lay  in  Port 
Phillip  (Australia),  with  the  Blue  Peter  flying,  a  full 
complement  of  passengers,  and  68,390  ounces  of  gold 
dust  on  board.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  sail,  Melbourne 
detectives  hurried  on  board  and  arrested  two  of  her  pas¬ 
sengers  for  being  concerned  in  the  Mclvor  Gold  Escort 
robbery,  which  had  been  the  latest  piece  of  robbery  under 
arms  to  excite  the  colony. 
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“Tlje  passengers  were  tried,  and  though  a  great  deal  of 
gold  dust  was  found  in  their  baggage  on  the  ‘Madagascar’, 
the  crime  could  not  be  brought  home  to  them.  After  be¬ 
ing  delayed  a  month  by  this  affair,  the  ‘Madagascar’ 
sailed.  And  when  time  passed  and  she  did  not  arrive,  all 
sorts  of  rumors  began  to  circulate  in  order  to  account  for 
her  disappearance,  but  the  most  general  belief  was  that 
she  had  been  captured  by  a  number  of  desperadoes,  who, 
it  was  said,  bad  taken  passage  in  her  for  that  very  pur¬ 
pose. 

“Years  afterwards  the  following  story  went  the  round 
of  the  colonies.  A  woman  in  New  Zealand,  being  on  her 
death-bed,  sent  for  a  clergyman  and  said  that  she  had  been 
a  nurse  on  the  ill-fated  ‘Madagascar’.  According  to  her 
the  crew  and  several  of  the  passengers  mutinied  when 
the  ship  was  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Captain  Harris  and 
his  officers  were  all  killed,  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  young  women,  were 
locked  up  below.  The  boats  were  then  lowered,  and  the 
gold  and  young  women  put  into  them.  Finally  the  mu¬ 
tineers  followed,  having  set  fire  to  the  ship  and  left  their 
prisoners  to  burn. 

“However,  they  soon  paid  for  their  crimes  with  their 
own  lives,  for  only  one  of  the  boats,  containing  six  men 
and  five  women  (the  narrator  amongst  them),  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  even  this  boat  was 
capsized  in  the  surf,  and  its  cargo  of  stolen  gold  dust  lost 
overboard. 

“The  sufferings  of  its  crew  had  been  severe  enough  on 
the  sea,  but  on  land  they  grew  more  terrible  day  by  day. 
At  last  a  small  settlement  was  reached.  But  this  proved 
a  death  trap,  for  yellow  fever  was  raging.  In  a  very  short 
time  only  two  of  the  mutineers  and  this  woman  remained 
alive.  They,  after  more  hardships  and  privations,  at  last 
reached  civilization.  Then  the  two  scoundrels,  after 
having  dragged  the  woman  with  them  through  every  kind 
of  iniquity,  eventually  deserted  her.  One  of  them  dis¬ 
appeared  entirely,  but  the  other,  according  to  her,  was 
banged  in  San  Francisco  for  murder. 

“The  woman  described  herself  as  having  been  a  nurse 
on  board  the  ‘Madagascar’,  and  this  may  have  been  possi- 
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ble,  as  there  was  a  Mrs.  de  Carteret  with  her  children  on 
board.  .  .  . 

“The  nurse’s  story  can  never  be  proved  ;  but  it  is  like¬ 
ly  enough,  for  before  the  ‘Madagascar’  sailed  there  were 
many  sinister  rumors  in  Melbourne  concerning  the  objects 
and  antecedents  of  her  crew  and  many  of  her  passengers.” 

According  to  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  Lloyd’s  to 
the  author,  the  “Madagascar”  was  not  finally  posted  as 
“missing”  until  June  2l8t,  1854,  nearly  a  year  after  the 
date  of  her  sailing  from  Melbourne. 

This  celebrated  tragedy  of  the  sea  forms  the  basis  for 
one  of  Mr.  Clark  Russell’s  best  marine  novels,  “The  Tale 
of  the  Ten”  ;  in  it  he  has  slightly  altered  the  facts,  and, 
of  course,  the  names  ;  the  story  also  ends  well,  but  other¬ 
wise  the  tale  is  largely  as  related  above. 

The  last  actual  case  of  piracy  was  one  quite  as  pictur¬ 
esque,  and  perhaps  more  curious  than  any  related  before 
in  this  little  book,  and  certainly  may  be  said  to  have  been 
modern  and  up-to-date,  as  the  piratical  vessel  in  question 
was  a  steamer.  As  far  as  the  author  can  trace,  it  is  the 
only  case  of  a  “steam  pirate”.  In  February,  1860,  Gen¬ 
eral  Miramon,  who  was  then  the  principal  representative 
of  the  Mexican  so-called  “Clerical  and  Conservative” 
party,  with  a  company  of  followers,  chartered  at  Havana 
the  steamer  “Marquis  de  la  Habana”,*  which  was  the 
property  of  a  Spanish  Havana  firm  and  had  made  one  or 
more  voyages  as  a  slaver. 

General  Miramon’s  plan  was  that  he  and  his  “friends” 
were  to  be  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  where  they  hoped  to 
bring  about  a  revolution,  a  common  occurrence  in  modern 
Mexico.  The  “Marquis  de  la  Habana”  was  a  wooden 
propeller  of  about  600  tons  and  carrying  one  or  two  old- 
fashioned  32-pounders  and  a  modern  brass-rifled  pivot  24- 
pounder.  Unfortunately  for  Miramon,  when  his  steamer 
appeared  off  Vera  Cruz  and  refused  to  show  the  flag  of 
any  civilized  country,  the  United  States  fleet,  then  cruis¬ 
ing  off  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  coasts,  on  the 
watch  to  prevent  the  landing  of  Walker  and  his  band  of 

•The  “Marquis  de  la  Habana”  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
another  steamer  “Habana”,  which,  prior  to  the  Civil  war,  plied 
regularly  between  New  Orleans  and  Havana,  and  became  the  well 
known  Confederate  cruiser  “Sumter”. 
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filibusters,  also  stopped  Miramon  and  his  gang  from  going 
ashore. 

Here  was  a  quandary  for  the  Mexican  “general”  and 
his  friends ;  they  had  very  little  or  no  money,  the  “Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Habana’s”  charter  had  only  been  partially  settled, 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  proposed  landing  party  were 
clamoring  for  the  liberal  pay  promised  them.  However, 
Miramon,  or  some  other  fertile  brain  among  his  followers, 
soon  hit  on  the  following  scheme,  which,  if  successful 
(and  it  might  easily  have  been),  would  have  filled  all 
their  pockets  with  gold,  and  at  a  moderate  amount  of 
risk. 

The  plan  was  as  follows :  What  could  be  easier  than 
to  stop  one  of  the  homeward-bound  California  “treasure” 
steamers,  plunder  the  ship  and  her  passengers,  then  put 
on  all  steam,  run  the  “Marquis  de  la  Habana”  ashore  on 
some  unfrequented  spot  on  either  the  Central  or  South 
American  coasts,  and  all  hands  could  scatter,  each  for 
himself.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  years  be¬ 
fore  the  building  of  the  first  trans-continental  railroad, 
and  the  principal  means  of  communication  between  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  east  was  by  steamer  from  San  Francisco  to 
Panama,  thence  by  rail  across  the  Isthmus  to  Aspinwall, 
whence  one  of  “Commodore”  Vanderbilt’s  big  side- 
wheelers  in  eight  or  nine  days  more  landed  the  traveller 
in  New  York. 

Neither  were  there,  in  1860,  many  ocean  cables  to  give 
the  alarm,  so  that  the  pirates  could  be  traced  and  over¬ 
taken.  Moreover  it  did  not  take  long  for  Miramon’s  fol¬ 
lowers,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  refuse  of  the 
world  that  then  hung  about  Cuban  and  Central  American 
ports,  to  fall  in  with  the  scheme. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  however,  the  proverb,  “There’s 
many  a  slip  ’twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip”,  proved  but  too 
true. 

Somehow,  and  in  some  way,  very  likely  by  treachery, 
news  of  the  bold  plot  reached  the  ears  of  Commander 
Jarvis,  commanding  the  U.  S.  (sailing)  sloop-of-war 
“Saratoga”,*  and  he  immediately  set  forth  in  search  of 

*The  “Saratoga"  was  origiDally  bailt  at  the  Fortsmonth 
Navy  Yard  as  a  frigate,  bat  in  1860  bad  been  recently  cat  down  to 
a  sloop-of-war. 
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the  miscreants,  and  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  not  far 
off  and  the  wind  was  light,  the  “Saratoga”  was  taken  in 
tow  by  tbe  steamer  “Indianola”.  Sure  enough,  in  a  few 
hours,  on  March  6th,  the  “Marquis  de  la  Habana”  and  a 
schooner  were  found  anchored  side  by  side  off  Point 
Anton  Lizardo.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  “Saratoga”, 
Miramon’s  vessels  attempted  to  escape,  but  were  soon 
overtaken,  and  in  answer  to  Commander  Jarvis’  order  to 
surrender,  the  “Marquis  de  la  Habana”  fired  twice  from 
her  pivot  gun.  The  “Saratoga”  now  gave  them  a  broad¬ 
side,  upon  which  a  general  contest  ensued,  and  Miramon 
was  soon  forced  to  surrender,  but  not  before  some  twenty 
men  were  killed  and  wounded.  Many  of  the  Mexicans 
escaped  ashore  in  small  boats  while  the  fight  was  going 
on.  It  was  said  that  Miramon  had  the  Spanish  flag  hoisted 
and  was  captured  with  it  flying  above  him. 

A  prize  crew  was  now  put  on  board  the  “Marquis  de  la 
Habana”,  and  Lieutenant  R.  T.  Chapman  was  ordered  to 
take  her  to  New  Orleans  and  turn  her  over  to  the  U.  S. 
marshal  there  “as  being  a  pirate  on  the  high  seas”. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  find  out  what  became  of  Mi¬ 
ramon,  whether  or  not  he  was  indicted ;  if  so,  perhaps  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  put  an  end  to  his  troubles. 
At  any  rate,  he  afterwards  became  prominent  as  one  of 
Emperor  Maximilian’s  staunchest  supporters  during  his 
short  reign  in  Mexico,  and  was  executed  with  him  at 
Queratero  in  1867.  The  “Marquis  de  la  Habana”  was 
taken  into  the  Confederate  navy  as  the  “McRae”.  She 
was  fitted  out  as  a  commerce  destroyer,  and  it  was  hoped 
would  be  a  companion  ship  to  the  “Sumter”,  “Ala¬ 
bama”,  etc. 

The  Union  fleet,  however,  proved  too  vigilant,  and  the 
“McRae”  was  never  able  to  reach  the  open  sea.  She  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  in  April,  1862,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  B.  Huger,  C.  S.  N., 
who  was  mortally  wounded,  like  the  “McRae”  herself, 
which  sank  the  next  day  from  injuries  received  in  the 
battle. 

That  the  danger  from  pirates  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as 
late  as  1861  was  not  altogether  unfounded  is  proved  by 
the  following  despatch  from  Hon.  Isaac  Toucey,  Secretary 
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of  the  Navy  in  President  Buchanan’s  cabinet,  to  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Charles  Thomas,  commanding  the  U.  S.  S.  “Falmouth”, 
stationed  at  Aspinwall : 

“Navy  Department,  Washington  City, 

“January  19th,  1861. 

“Sir : 

“It  is  rumored  that  a  piratical  expedition  is  on  foot  to 
proceed  to  the  Isthmus  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the 
California  steamers  with  their  treasure  ;  that  a  schooner 
has  already  been  chartered  to  convey  the  expedition  to 
Aspinwall,  where  they  will  be  clandestinely  landed  and 
make  their  attack  after  the  treasure  shall  have  been  put 
on  board  the  steamer.  There  may  not  be  foundation  for 
this  rumor.  You  will,  however,  be  vigilant,  and,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  be  prompt  to  use  all  means  at  your  command  for 
the  protection  of  the  California  steamers  and  their  treas¬ 
ure,  or  other  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

‘fl  am,  respectfully, 

“Your  obedient  servant, 

“I.  Toucey, 

“Secretary  of  the  Navy.” 

“Lieutenant  Charles  Thomas, 

“Commanding  U.  S.  Storeship  ‘Falmouth’, 
“Aspinwall,  New  Grenada.” 

The  coast  of  New  England,  in  fact,  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast  line,  is  full  of  traditions  of  pirates.  A  most  pecu¬ 
liar  one  is  the  legend  of  the  shrieking  woman  of  Marble¬ 
head,  which  is  a  ghost  story  connected  with  that  part  of 
the  town  known  as  Oakum  Bay. 

A  piratical  cruiser,  having  captured  a  Spanish  vessel 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  brought  her 
into  Marblehead  harbor,  which  was  then  the  site  of  a  few 
humble  dwellings.  The  male  inhabitants  were  all  absent 
on  their  fishing  voyages.  The  pirates  brought  their  pris¬ 
oners  ashore,  carried  them  at  the  dead  of  night  into  a 
retired  glen,  and  there  murdered  them. 

Among  the  captives  was  an  English  female  passenger. 
The  women  of  Marblehead  heard  her  dying  outcries,  as 
they  rose  through  the  midnight  air,  and  reverberated  far 
and  wide  along  the  silent  shores.  She  was  heard  to  ex¬ 
claim,  “O,  mercy  1  Lord  Jesus  Christ  save  me  1  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ  save  me !”  Her  body  was  buried  by  the 
pirates  on  the  spot.  The  same  piercing  voice  is  believed 
to  be  heard,  at  intervals  more  or  less  often,  almost  every 
year,  on  clear  moonlight  nights.  There  is  something,  it 
is  said,  so  wild,  mysterious,  and  evidently  super-human  in 
the  sound,  as  to  strike  a  chill  of  dread  into  the  hearts  of 
all  who  listen  to  it. 

The  writer  of  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  old  Mar¬ 
blehead  Register  of  April  3d,  1830,  declared  that  “there 
are  not  wanting  at  the  present  day  persons  of  unimpeach¬ 
able  veracity  and  known  respectability  who  still  continue 
to  firmly  believe  the  tradition,  and  to  assert  that  they 
themselves  have  been  auditors  of  the  sounds  described, 
which  they  declare  were  of  such  an  unearthly  nature  as 
to  preclude  the  idea  of  imposition  or  deception. 

No  less  a  person  than  the  late  Judge  Joseph  Story,  who 
died  in  1845,  a  native  of  Marblehead,  and  who  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  constitutional  lawyers  in  the 
country,  about  the  last  [)erson  who  would  be  taken  in  by 
ghost  stories,  averred  that  “he  had  heard  those  ill-omened 
shrieks  again  and  again  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night.” 
A  perusal  of  the  old  records  reveal  the  fact  that  about 
1700  the  whole  coast  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts, 
was  infested  with  pirates,  and  in  Gloucester  particularly 
there  were  the  famous  John  Phillips  and  John  Quelch, 
who  were  hung  in  1704  for  their  piratical  activities. 

At  the  Point  of  Pines,  on  the  shore  line  between  Lynn 
and  Revere,  there  has  ever  been  a  romance  that  pirate 
gold  is  supposed  to  be  safely  hidden  somewhere  on  that 
point  of  land.  According  to  tradition,  a  great  chest  of 
gold  is  buried  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  the  chest  being  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  large  flat  stone.  This  treasure  chest  is  supposed 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  the  same  pirate  crew  of 
which  tradition  also  says  that  they  had  their  retreat  in 
what  has  since  been  always  known  as  Pirate’s  Glen,  in 
one  of  the  wildest  and  loneliest  spots  in  Saugus. 

Not  far  from  the  Point  of  Pines  was  once  the  old 
half-way  house  known  as  “The  Blew  Ankor,”  a  tavern 
much  patronized  by  travellers.  Here  it  was  that  a  party 
was  formed  to  search  for  the  treasure,  and  David  Kunks- 
shamooshaw,  a  wizard  with  a  divining  rod,  located  the 
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spot  where  the  treasure  was  buried,  and  the  party  by  the 
light  of  their  lanterns,  began  to  dig.  Soon  their  shovels 
struck  a  rock,  and  with  a  level  it  was  partially  razed,  and 
there  were  those  who  claimed  they  saw  an  old  chest  be¬ 
neath  it.  Then  a  mighty  wind  arose,  and  coming  on  the 
back  of  the  wind  was  a  hatless  giant  on  a  charger,  shout¬ 
ing,  ‘By  my  blood,  what  do  ye  here?  Filching  my  gold, 
hard  earned  upon  the  sea  by  danger  and  hre.  But  the 
devil  will  save  his  own,  1  wot.  Avoyant  ye,  or  bear  a 
pirate’s  malediction.” 

So  stunned  were  the  diggers  that  they  backed  away 
from  the  spot,  the  stone  sank  into  the  chest,  and  the 
searchers  ran  for  their  lives.  At  various  times  in  the 
centuries  gone  by,  the  Saugus  river  was  the  scene  of  mys¬ 
terious  fortune  parties,  it  being  claimed  that  this  little 
stream  quite  often  afforded  an  opportunity  of  hiding  when 
the  pirates  were  too  hard  pressed. 

The  particular  story  which  has  lasted  the  longest  and 
has  interest  even  now  is  that  connected  with  Dungeon 
rock  in  the  great  Lynn  Woods  reservation,  which  is  vis¬ 
ited  by  thousands  every  year.  According  to  tradition, 
the  pirates  at  one  time  brought  a  beautiful  woman  to  the 
woods,  coming  up  the  Saugus  river,  seeking  a  post  in  the 
rocks  and  crags  from  the  tops  of  which  a  good  view  of 
the  ocean  was  obtained.  They  found  such  an  outlook, 
and  here  they  built  a  hut,  dug  a  well  and  made  a  garden, 
and  the  woman  lived,  died  and  was  buried  there. 

Three  of  the  pirates  in  this  particular  escapade  were 
captured  and  died  on  the  gibbet  in  England.  The  fourth, 
Thomas  Veale,  escaped  to  the  cavern,  where  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  hidden  his  booty.  He  worked  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life  as  a  shoemaker  or  cordwainer,  only  coming 
down  into  the  village  for  food. 

Then  came  the  earthquake  of  1658,  and  the  shock  of 
the  great  convulsion  of  nature  split  to  its  foundation  the 
rock  in  which  the  cavern  was  located,  blocking  the  en¬ 
trance  and  enclosing  Veale  in  a  frightful  rocky  tomb.  The 
cliff  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Dungeon  rock. 

Hiram  Marble,  in  1854,  began  a  search  of  Dungeon 
rock  cavern  for  the  pirate  gold,  and  for  thirty  years  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  continued  an  unsuccessful  search. 
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EXECUTION  OF  CAPTAIN  NATHANIEL  GORDON  AT  NEW  YORK.  FEBRUARY  22.  1862 
T ho  only  person  ever  hanged  in  the  United  States  for  the  crime  of  slave  smuggling 


From  a  sketch  in  the  New  York  Illustrated  New*.  March.  1862 
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His  SOD  continued  his  efforts,  and  tons  of  rocks  were 
moved  by  them  in  the  course  of  time,  but  with  no  results. 

Now  and  again  comes  the  tale  of  someone  searching  for 
treasure  gold  in  the  sands  of  Gloucester  or  along  the 
Ipswich-Newburyport  dunes,  but  never  yet  has  there  come 
a  story  of  the  discovery  of  any  of  these  mysterious  chests, 
lined  with  gold  and  precious  jewels,  which  were  supposed 
to  be  the  particular  proper!}'  of  pirates  at  large.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  is  certain  that  the  Isles  of  Shoals, 
off  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  were  the  resort  of  pirates  with 
such  names  as  Dixy  Bull,  Low  and  Argali  (a  licensed  and 
titled  buccaneer),  who  left  the  traces  of  their  own  law¬ 
lessness  in  the  manner  of  life  of  the  islanders.  It  was  a 
convenient  place  in  which  to  refit  or  obtain  fresh  provis¬ 
ions  without  the  asking  of  troublesome  questions.*  The 
pirates  could  expect  little  booty  from  the  fishermen,  but 
they  often  picked  them  up  at  sea  to  replenish  their 
crews. 

In  the  year  1689  two  noted  buccaneers,  Thomas  Haw¬ 
kins  and  Thomas  Pound,  cruised  on  the  coast  of  New 
England,  committing  many  depredations.  The  Bay 
Colony  determined  on  their  capture,  and  dispatched  an 
armed  sloop  called  the  “Mary”,  Samuel  Pease,  commander, 
which  put  to  sea  in  October  of  that  year.  Hearing  the 
pirates  had  been  cruising  at  the  mouth  of  Buzzard’s  Bay, 
Captain  Pease  made  all  sail  in  that  direction.  The  “Mary” 
overhauled  the  outlaw  off  Wood’s  Hole.  Pease  ran  down 
to  her,  hailed,  and  ordered  her  to  heave  to.  The  free¬ 
booter  ran  up  a  blood  red  flag  in  defiance,  when  the 
“Mary”  fired  a  shot  athwart  her  forefoot,  and  again 
hailed,  with  a  demand  to  strike  her  coloi-s.  Pound,  who 
stood  upon  his  quarter-deck,  answered  the  hail  with, 
“Come  on,  you  dogs,  and  I  will  strike  you.”  Waving  his 
sword,  his  men  poured  a  volley  into  the  “Mary”,  and  the 
action  for  some  time  raged  fiercely,  no  quarter  being  ex¬ 
pected.  Captain  Pease  at  length  carried  his  adversary 
by  boarding,  receiving  wounds  in  the  band  to  band  conflict 
of  which  he  died. 

In  1723  the  sloop  “Dolphin”,  of  Gape  Ann,  was  taken 
on  the  Banks  by  Phillips,  a  noted  pirate.  The  able-bodied 

••'Massachusetts  Colonial  Records”,  vol.  IV,  part  2,  p.  440. 
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of  the  “Dolphin”  were  forced  to  join  the  pirate  crew. 
Among  the  luckless  fishermen  was  John  Fillmore  of 
Ipswich.  Phillips,  to  quiet  their  scruples,  promised  on 
his  honor  to  set  them  at  liberty  at  the  end  of  three 
months.  Finding  no  other  hope  of  escape,  for  of  course 
the  liar  and  pirate  never  meant  to  keep  his  word,  Fillmore, 
with  the  help  of  Edward  Gheesman  and  an  Indian,  seizing 
his  opportunity,  killed  three  of  the  chief  pirates,  including 
Phillips,  on  the  spot.  The  rest  of  the  crew,  made  up  in 
part  of  pressed  men,  submitted,  and  the  captured  vessel 
was  brought  into  Boston  by  the  conquerors  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1724.  John  Fillmore,  the  quasi  pirate,  was  the 
great-grandfather  of  Millard  Fillmore,  thirteenth  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  affirmed  on  the  authority  of  Charles  Chauncy  that 
Low  once  captured  some  fishermen  from  the  “Shoals”. 
Disappointed,  perhaps,  in  his  expectation  of  booty,  he 
first  caused  the  captives  to  be  barbarously  flogged,  and 
afterward  required  each  of  them  three  times  to  curse 
Parson  Mather  or  be  banged.  The  prisoners  did  not  re¬ 
ject  the  alternative. 

No  doubt  these  pirates  had  heard  of  the  sermons  Cotton 
Mather  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  before  the  execution 
of  many  of  their  confederates.  In  his  time  it  was  the 
custom  to  march  condemned  prisoners  under  a  strong 
guard  to  some  church  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  day 
on  which  they  were  to  suffer.  There,  marshaled  in  the 
broad  aisle,  they  listened  to  a  discourse  on  the  enormity 
of  their  crimes  and  the  torments  that  awaited  them  in 
the  other  world,  this  being  the  manner  in  which  the  old 
divines  administered  the  consolations  of  religion  to  such 
desperate  malefactors. 

New  England  could  contribute  a  thick  volume  to  the 
annals  of  piracy  in  the  New  World  from  the  records  of  a 
hundred  years  subsequent  to  her  settlement  The  name 
of  Kidd  was  long  a  bugbear  with  which  to  terrify  way¬ 
ward  children  into  obedience,  and  the  search  for  his  treas¬ 
ure  continues,  as  we  have  seen,  to  this  day.  Bradish, 
Bellamy  and  Quelch  sailed  these  seas  like  true  followers 
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of  those  dreaded  rovers  who  swept  the  English  coasts  and 
sent  their  defiance  to  the  king  himself : 

“Go  tell  the  King  of  England,  go  tell  him  thus  from  me, 
Thongh  be  reigns  king  o'er  all  the  land,  I  will  reign 
king  at  sea." 

They  have  still  the  ghost  of  a  pirate  on  Appledore,* 
one  of  Kidd's  men.  'There  has  consequently  been  much 
seeking  after  treasure.  The  face  of  the  spectre  is  “pale 
and  very  dreadful”  to  behold  ;  and  its  neck,  it  is  averred, 
shows  the  livid  mark  of  the  hangman’s  noose.  It  answers 
to  the  name  of  “Old  Bab”.  Once  no  islander  could  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  venture  on  Appledore  after  night¬ 
fall. 

In  1700  Rear  Admiral  Benbow  was  lying  at  Piscataqua, 
with  nine  of  Kidd’s  pirates  on  board  for  transportation  to 
England.  Robert  Bradenham,  Kidd’s  surgeon,  says  the 
Earl  of  Bellomont,  was  the  “obstinatest  and  most  hard¬ 
ened  of  ’em  all.”  In  the  year  1726  the  pirates  William 
Fly,  Samuel  Cole,  and  Henry  Greenville  were  taken  and 
put  to  death  at  Boston,  after  having  been  well  preached 
to  in  Old  Brattle  Street  by  Dr.  Colman.  Fly,  the  cap¬ 
tain,  like  a  truculent  knave,  refused  to  come  into  church, 
and  on  the  way  to  execution  bore  himself  with  great 
bravado.  He  jumped  briskly  into  the  cart,  with  a  nosegay 
in  his  hands,  smiling  and  bowing  to  the  spectators  as  he 
passed  along,  with  real  or  affected  unconcern.  At  the 
gallows  he  showed  the  same  obstinacy  until  his  face  was 
covered.f 

The  various  legends  relative  to  the  corsairs,  and  the 
secreting  of  their  ill-gotten  gains  among  these  rocks, 
would  of  themselves  occupy  a  lengthy  chapter ;  and  the 
recital  of  the  fearful  sights  and  sounds  which  have  con- 

*AppIedore  ia  one  of  the  islands  forming  the  group  called  the 
Isles  of  Shoals.  They  lie  ten  miles  off  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

tAfter  execution  the  bodies  of  the  pirates  were  taken  to  the  little 
island  in  Boston  harbor  known  as  Nix's  Mate,  on  which  there  is  a 
monument.  Fly  was  hnng  in  chains,  and  the  other  two  buried  on 
the  beach.  The  total  disappearance  of  this  island  before  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  sea  is  the  foundation  of  a  legend.  Bird  Island, 
in  the  same  harbor,  on  which  pirates  bare  been  executed,  has  also 
disappeared.  It  formerly  contained  a  considerable  area. 
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fronted  such  as  were  hardy  enough  to  seek  for  treasure 
would  satisfy  the  most  inveterate  marvel-monger  in  the 
land.  Among  others  to  whom  it  is  said  these  islands  were 
known  was  the  celebrated  Captain  Teach,  or  Blackbeard 
as  he  was  often  called.  He  is  supposed  to  have  buried 
immense  treasure  here,  some  of  which,  like  Haley’s  ingots, 
has  been  dug  up  and  appropriated  by  the  islanders.  On 
one  of  his  cruises,  while  lying  off  the  Scottish  coast  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  rich  trader,  he  was  boarded  by  a  stranger,  who 
came  off  in  a  small  boat  from  the  shore.  The  new-comer 
demanded  to  be  led  before  the  pirate  chief,  in  whose  cabin 
he  remained  some  time  shut  up.  At  length  Teach  ap¬ 
peared  on  deck  with  the  stranger,  whom  he  introduced  to 
the  crew  as  a  comrade.  The  vessel  they  were  expecting 
soon  came  in  sight,  and  after  a  bloody  conflict  became  the 
prize  of  Blackl^ard.  It  was  determined  by  the  corsair 
to  man  and  arm  the  captured  vessel.  The  unknown  bad 
fought  with  undaunted  bravery  and  address  during  the 
battle.  He  was  given  the  command  of  the  prize. 

The  stranger  ^ot  was  not  long  in  gaining  the  bad 
eminence  of  being  as  good  a  pirate  as  his  renowned  com¬ 
mander.  His  crew  thought  him  invincible  and  followed 
where  be  led.  At  last,  after  bis  appetite  for  wealth  bad 
been  satisfied  by  the  rich  booty  of  the  Southern  seas,  he 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  his  native  land.  His  boat  was 
manned  and  landed  him  upon  the  beach  near  an  humble 
dwelling,  whence  be  soon  returned,  bearing  in  his  arms 
the  lifeless  form  of  a  woman. 

The  pirate  ship  immediately  set  sail  for  America,  and 
in  due  time  dropped  her  anchor  in  the  road  of  the  Isles 
of  Shoals.  Here  the  crew  passed  their  time  in  secreting 
their  riches  and  in  carousal.  The  commander’s  portion 
was  buried  on  an  island  apart  from  the  rest.  He  roamed 
over  the  isles  with  his  beautiful  companion,  forgetful,  it 
would  seem,  of  his  fearful  trade,  until  one  morning  a  sail 
was  seen  standing  in  for  the  islands.  All  was  now  activity 
on  board  the  pirate ;  but  before  getting  under  way  the 
outlaw  cari'ied  the  maiden  to  the  island  where  he  had 
buried  his  treasure,  and  made  her  take  a  fearful  oath  to 
guard  the  spot  from  mortals  until  his  return,  were  it  not 
’til  doomsday.  He  then  put  to  sea. 
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The  strange  sail  proved  to  be  a  warlike  vessel  in  search 
of  freebooters.  A  long  and  desperate  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  cruiser  at  last  silenced  her  adversary’s  guns. 
The  vessels  were  grappled  for  a  last  struggle,  when  a  ter¬ 
rific  explosion  strewed  the  sea  with  the  fragments  of  both. 
Stuug  to  madness  by  defeat,  knowing  that  if  taken  alive 
the  gibbet  awaited  him,  the  rover  had  fired  the  magazine, 
involving  friend  and  foe  in  a  common  fate. 

A  few  mangled  wretches  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
islands,  only  to  perish  miserably,  one  by  one,  from  cold 
and  hunger.  The  pirate’s  mistress  remained  true  to  her 
oath  to  the  last,  or  until  she  also  succumbed  to  want  and 
exposure.  By  report,  she  has  been  seen  more  than  once 
on  White  Island — a  tall,  shapely  figure,  wrapped  in  a 
long  sea-cloak,  her  head  and  neck  uncovered,  except  by  a 
profusion  of  golden  hair.  Her  face  is  described  as  ex¬ 
quisitely  rounded,  but  pale  and  still  as  marble.  She  takes 
her  stand  on  the  verge  of  a  low,  projecting  point,  gazing 
fixedly  out  upon  the  ocean  in  an  attitude  of  intense  ex¬ 
pectation.  A  former  race  of  fishermen  avouched  that  her 
ghost  was  doomed  to  haunt  those  rocks  until  the  last 
trump  shall  sound,  and  that  the  ancient  graves  to  be 
found  on  the  islands  were  tenanted  by  Blackboard’s  men.* 

In  the  autobiography  of  the  late  Rear  Admiral  B.  F. 
Sands,  U.  S.  N.,  “From  Reefer  to  Rear  Admiral”,  he 
states  that  in  1838  he  was  employed  on  coast  survey  work, 
as  were  in  turn  all  naval  officers  at  that  period,  and 
“Whilst  walking  along  the  shore  near  Babylon  (Long 
Island,  N.  Y.),  as  our  work  progressed,  Mr.  Renard  and  I 
were  on  one  occasion  amusing  ourselves  skipping  flat 
pebbles  into  the  sea,  watching  them  as  they  glanced  from 
ripple  to  ripple  on  the  water,  when  just  as  I  was  about 
to  launch  one  I  felt  it  was  unusually  heavy,  and  curiosity 
made  me  examine  it.  After  some  little  rubbing  I  found 
it  to  be  a  Spanish  dollar  of  date  1700.  The  edge  was 

*A  somewhat  more  anthentic  naval  conflict  occnrred  daring;  the 
war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  when  the  American  privateer, 
“Governor  Plummer,*'  was  captured  near  Jeffrey’s  Ledee  by  a  British 
cruiser,  the  “Sir  John  Sherbrooke."  The  American  had  previous- 
W  made  many  captures.  Off  Newfoundland  she  sustained  a  hard 
fight  with  a  vessel  of  twelve  guns,  sent  out  to  take  her.  She  also 
beat  off  six  barges  sent  on  the  same  errand. 
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almost  sharpened  by  friction  on  the  sandy  beaches.  The 
discovery  prevented  the  throwing  of  pebbles  that  had  not 
been  weighed  and  examined.  That  particular  6nd  was 
placed  dant  ma  poche  as  a  lucky  piece,  but  unluckily  it 
went,  with  a  quantity  of  other  silver,  some  years  later, 
into  the  pocket  of  a  burglar  who  helped  himself  to  what 
I  had. 

“On  returning  to  camp  with  it  that  afternoon,  it  was 
held  to  be  one  of  Captain  Kidd's  dollars,  and  the  sight  of 
it  revived  many  stories  of  search  for  the  pirate’s  hidden 
treasure,  as  it  was  claimed  that  this  neighborhood  was  one 
of  his  favorite  resorts. 

“One  old  fisherman  told  me  of  his  grappling  a  bag  of 
money  with  his  tongs  whilst  fishing  for  oysters  off  the 
inlet ;  that  feeling  something  heavy  and  knowing  that 
shell-fish  could  not  be  so  weighty,  he  became  excited  as  it 
was  hauled  near  to  the  surface,  and,  finding  its  weight  di¬ 
minishing,  he  quickened  his  movement,  and  giving  a  vig¬ 
orous  jerk  into  the  boat,  found  remaining  in  the  teeth  of 
his  tongs  only  the  tied  end  of  an  old  canvas  bag  and  two 
or  three  Spanish  dollars. 

“He  concluded  that  he  had  first  gotten  hold  of  a  sack 
of  Kidd’s  treasure,  which  had  been  thrown  overboard  upon 
approaching  the  coast  in  a  boat  in  bad  weather.  He 
marked  the  place  by  bearings,  and  frequently  repeated  his 
search,  but  without  the  slightest  success. 

“In  this  connection  I  will  here  relate  an  incident  which 
occurred  to  Mr.  Renard  (Admiral  Sand’s  chief  in  coast 
survey  work)  the  following  season.  There  was  wild  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  papers  of  the  day  about  a  discovery  of 
some  of  Kidd’s  treasure  on  the  l^ach  near  Babylon  by  a 
countryman,  who  was  walking  along  the  beach  after  a  gale, 
which  was  a  common  custom  on  this  coast,  in  the  hopes  of 
picking  up  driftings  from  the  sea. 

“He  saw  on  a  sand-hill  half  blown  away  by  the  gale 
some  pieces  of  old  canvas,  which,  upon  inspection,  proved 
to  be  bags  with  money  scattered  about,  to  secure  which 
he  hurried  home,  and,  bringing  a  cart,  carried  off  his 
trea$ure  trove.  Some  of  the  neighbors  got  wind  of  it, 
and  the  whole  region  was  up  and  out  on  the  search,  with 
no  greater  success  than  a  few  old  silver  dollars  and  canvas 
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bass,  which,  however,  but  served  to  keep  up  the  excite¬ 
ment  for  some  months  afterwards. 

“Mr.  Renard,  seeing  the  news  in  the  papers,  at  once 
recognized  from  the  description  given  that  we  had  gone 
over  the  place  in  our  survey ;  so  hiring  a  buggy  he  started 
for  the  locality,  and,  sure  enough,  it  was  ^at  very  hill 
upon  which  I  had  erected  a  signal  for  our  survey.  The 
hill  having  been  partly  blown  away,  showed  where  the 
treasure  deposit  was  made,  which  was  within  three  feet 
of  the  hole  dug  for  the  signal  staff,  which  lay  there  upon 
the  top  of  the  hill. 

“In  his  letter  to  me  telling  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Renard  ex¬ 
pressed  his  wonder  that  I  had  not  placed  my  signal  pole 
three  feet  nearer  the  hidden  treasure,  it  being  said  that 
the  lucky  finder  had  carried  away  in  his  cart  some  fifteen 
thotuand  dollars. 

“  .  .  ,  My  detail  this  season  (1839)  was  for  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast  of  New  Jersey  below  Long  Branch,  the  latter 
part  of  the  coast  having  been  apportioned  to  my  old  friend 
and  chief,  Mr.  Renard. 

“This  part  of  the  coast  about  Barnegat  had  gained  a 
bad  reputation,  because  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
wrecks  there  and  the  robberies  and  murders  accompanying 
them.  The  wrecks  were  usually  caused  by  false  lights 
shown  by  the  natives  to  lure  vessels  to  their  de¬ 
struction,  when  the  whole  neighborhood  would  turn  out 
in  force,  robbing  and  maltreating  the  victims  of  their 
treachery  without  pity,  their  conduct  bringing  upon  the 
inhabitants  the  odious  name  of  Barnegat  Pirates. 

“It  was,  therefore,  deemed  advisable  for  our  two  parties 
to  keep  together  as  much  as  possible,  at  least  when  near 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  coast,  that  we  might  have 
mutual  protection  in  our  numbers,  not  expecting  to  be 
treated  as  welcome  visitors  for  many  reasons. 

“  .  .  .  Our  experience,  however,  was  quite  different 
from  our  anticipations,  the  people  there  keeping  aloof 
from  us  altogether  and  in  no  wise  troubling  us.” 

The  inhabitants  of  Block  Island,  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  also  had  an  unenviable  reputation  as  “wreckers”, 
which  has  even  been  celebrated  in  a  poem  by  Whittier. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  but  fair  to  say  that  the  historian  of 
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Block  Island,  Rev.  S.  T.  Livermore,  after  careful  and 
prolonged  researches,  denies  emphatically  the  cruel  alle¬ 
gations  as  regards  the  islanders : 

‘‘All  this  barbarous  work  is  here  charged  upon  a  little 
population  of  as  pure  morals  as  ever  adorned  any  part  of 
Puritan  New  England.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  poet 
(Whittier)  was  aware  of  misrepresentation  and  injustice 
to  the  islanders.  He,  like  others,  doubtless  supposed  that 
the  piracy  once  common  about  Block  Island  was  carried 
on  by  the  inhabitants.  But  that  was  not  the  case.  Pirates 
from  abroad,  near  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
infested  the  island,  and  as  they  sallied  forth  from  this 
point  upon  our  own  and  foreign  vessels,  they  gave  a  repu¬ 
tation,  probably,  to  the  island  which  in  nowise  belonged 
to  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims.”* 

The  piiate  vessels  “Ranger”  and  “Fortune”  were 
headed  for  Block  Island  when  captured  by  the  colonial 
cruiser  “Greyhound”  in  1723.  Twenty-six  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  crews  were  executed  on  Gravelly  Point,  at 
Newport,  R.  L,  July  19th,  1723.”f 

As  late  as  1740  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly 
voted  an  appropriation  of  £13  ISs.  “for  victuals  and 
drink  to  the  pirates  at  Block  Island  and  their  guards”  ; 
and  from  the  fact  of  keeping  pirates  as  prisoners  on  the 
island,  many  abroad  doubtless  heard  frequent  mention  of 
“Block  Island  pirates,”  without  distinguishing  them  from 
the  native  citizens  of  the  island.  But  in  all  these  cases 
the  pimtes  appear  to  have  been  foreigners  to  the  island, 
lodging  there  only  temporarily. 

In  1861,  during  the  Civil  war.  Captain  William  Harwar 
Parker,  C.  S.  N.,  was  on  duty  at  various  places  on  the 
North  Carolina  coast.  He  says:  “I  used  to  hold  long 
conversations  with  a  pilot  I  met  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Neuse  river.  He  had  passed  his  life  on  the  sound  (Pam¬ 
lico),  and  was  a  real  old-fashioned  fellow,  a  believer  in 
signs  and  tokens.  He  told  me  of  his  many  attempts  to 
find  the  money  buried  by  Teach  the  pirate.  Teach  fre¬ 
quented  Pamlico  Sound  and  used  to  lie  at  an  island  in  it 

•“History  of  Block  Island,”  by  Rev.  S.  T.  Livermore,  A.  M. 
t“Colonial  Records  of  Rhode  Island,”  Vol.  IV,  pp.  329-S31. 
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from  which  he  could  watch  Hatteras  and  Ocracoke  Inlets. 

“I  visited  this  island  and  every  square  foot  of  earth  on 
it  had  had  a  spade  in  it  in  the  search  for  Teach’s  money. 
Everybody  hereabouts  believed  that  Teach  had  buried  a 
large  amount  of  money  $omewhere  on  the  shore  of  the 
sound.  This  pilot  told  me  he  had  sometimes  seen  lights 
on  the  shore,  which  lights  indicated  the  spot  where  the 
money  was  buried.  The  great  point  was  to  get  to  the 
place  before  the  light  was  extinguished. 

“He  said  he  had  several  times  jumped  into  a  boat  and 
pulled  for  one,  but  unfortunately  the  light  always  disap¬ 
peared  before  he  could  reach  the  shore. 

“Such  was  the  tale  that  was  told  to  me 
By  that  shattered  and  battered  son  of  the  sea.”* 

And  so  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  line  of  the  United 
States  might  be  gone  over.  Much  of  it  has  traditions  of 
pirate’s  hidden  treasure,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
even  a  small  proportion  has  been  found  in  spite  of  the 
many  persistent  efforts  to  do  so. 

From  the  “Compromise”  of  1850  until  the  breaking 
out,  in  1861,  of  the  Civil  war,  the  group  of  public  men 
in  the  Southern  States  known  os  “fire-eaters”  and  often 
called  “the  Slave  Power”  by  the  northern  press,  while 
diligently  striving  to  enlarge  the  field  of  their  political 
power,  were  also  mindful  of  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  their  human  working  tools.  Many  of  these 
politicians  openly  urged  upon  their  constituents  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  African  slave  trade  in  order  to  meet  this 
want,  and,  according  to  them,  bring  to  the  South  unend¬ 
ing  prosperity. 

While  it  was  evident  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  would 
not  permit  of  a  legalized  trade  in  African  negroes,  never¬ 
theless  the  result  of  this  ceaseless  agitation  was  that  a 
large  illicit  foreign  slave  traffic  sprang  up,  mainly  under 
the  American  flag,  and  in  vessels  built,  owned  and 
equipped  in  American  ports. 

The  North  will,  also,  have  to  assume  equal  blame  with 
the  South  in  this  nefarious  business,  for,  while  it  must  be 

•“Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer,”  by  Capt.  William  Harwar 
Parker,  C.  S.  N. 
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acknowledged  that  the  smuggling  in  of  negroes  at  certain 
points  of  the  southern  coast  was  comparatively  easy,  and, 
public  opinion  in  that  section  being  largely  in  its  favor, 
the  risk,  even  if  the  slavers  were  detected,  was  not  great, 
still  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  majority  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  employed  in  this  trade,  their  owners  and  masters,  all 
belonged  in  New  England. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  in  1808, 
the  bringing  in  of  African  negroes  to  the  United  States 
constituted  a  case  of  piracy  according  to  the  federal  laws, 
and  so  the  story  of  the  last  few  shiploads  of  blacks 
brought  to  our  shores  is  not,  it  would  seem,  out  of  place 
in  this  little  volume.  It  may  astonish  some  of  our  readers 
to  know  that  as  late  as  1862  a  native  of  the  State  of  Maine 
was  hung  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  piracy,  the  result 
of  his  being  caught  red-handed  in  a  bold  attempt  to  slip 
in  a  large  cargo  of  negroes.  The  New  York  Herald,  in 
the  summer  of  1860,  published  an  estimate  that  “from 
thirty  to  forty  slavers  are  fitted  out  every  year,  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Portland,  Me.,  and  other 
eastern  ports ;  but  New  York  and  Boston  are  the  favorite 
places,  from  the  fact  that  the  operations  of  the  traders  can 
be  carried  on  with  less  risk  of  detection.  Comparatively 
a  limited  number  are  captured  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
those  that  are  so  captured  are  taken  by  British  cruisers, 
while  but  few  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
squadron. 

A  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Mercury,  said,  in  its  issue  of  Aug.  15th,  1860,  “That  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  state  that  a  dozen  or  twenty  slavers 
leave  New  York  annually.  These  facts  have  recently 
come  to  my  knowledge  ...  It  is  not  possible  for  any 
one  person  to  know  the  whole  extent  of  the  business,  but 
some  things  cannot  be  kept  secret  and  are  well  known  to 
many.  ...  I  know  of  two  ladies,  now  attracting  adora¬ 
tion  at  a  fashionable  watering  place,  who  invested  in  a 
little  venture  of  this  kind  not  long  ago,  and,  as  a  result, 
have  augmented  their  bank  accounts — one  to  the  extent 
of  $23,000,  and  the  other  $16,000.  The  headquarters  of 
the  traffic  in  this  city  (New  York),  are  mainly  in  South, 
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William,  Broad  and  Water  streets.  Two  vessels  are  now 
fitting  out  here  fur  the  business.” 

A  few  days  later  the  New  York  Herald  claimed  to  have 
“information  that  no  less  than  six  vessels  have  left  New 
York  for  the  African  coast  within  the  past  fortnight,  all 
of  which  expect  to  have  negroes  for  their  return  cargoes.” 

Among  these  latter  day  slavers  the  best  known  and  the 
one  standing  out  most  prominently  in  the  public  eye  was 
the  schooner  “Wanderer.”  She  had,  it  was  said,  been  orig¬ 
inally  designed  and  intended  for  a  yacht,  and  was  built  at 
Setauket,  Long  Island, by  James  Rowland,  in  1857,  largely 
on  the  plan  of  the  famous  “America”,  the  cup  defender, 
although  the  “Wanderer”  was  somewhat  larger,  measur¬ 
ing  260  tons  register,  105  feet  in  length,  26  feet  beam. 
June,  1857,  saw  the  launch  of  the  future  slaver,  and 
shortly  after  she  is  said  to  have  made  a  trip  from  New 
Orleans  to  New  York  in  nine  days.  Since  the  days  of  the 
“Red  Rover”,  that  weird  roamer  of  the  seas,  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  vessel  so  vividly  aroused  public  interest  as  the  so- 
called  yacht“Wanderer”,  for  it  maybe  stated  that  there  is 
grave  reason  to  doubt  if  she  ever  quite  deserved  the  in¬ 
nocent  prefix  to  her  name. 

When  she  first  arrived  in  New  York  harbor  she  was 
looked  on  as  a  model  yacht,  but  very  soon  her  mysterious 
proceedings  attracted  the  attention  of  U.  S.  Marshal  Isaiah 
Rynders,  who  was  snubbed  by  many  persons  for  what  they 
considered  his  ofiicious  meddling  in  arresting  her.  The 
“Wanderer”  was  then  lost  sight  of  for  several  months 
(the  schooner’s  whole  career  is  naturally  shrouded  in  ob¬ 
scurity),  when  she  suddenly  tui-ned  up  in  a  southern  port, 
having  landed  a  large  and  valuable  cargo  of  slaves  at 
an  obscure  part  of  the  Georgia  coast.* 

Such  were  the  profits  arising  from  this  illicit  traffic  that 
a  vessel  often  paid  for  itself  twice  over  in  one  voyage. 
It  was  estimated  that  there  were  then  about  forty  American 
vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  slave  trade.  These,  it  was 
calculated,shipped  600  negroes  each  from  theAfrican  coast, 
of  whom  500  were  landed  at  the  port  of  destination.  Al- 

*Wben  the  aothor  passed  some  time  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1014,  sev¬ 
eral  old  and  unconth  negroes  were  pointed  ont  to  him  as  having 
been  landed  near  Mobile  by  the  “Wanderer.'’ 
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lowing  #3000  for  each  vessel  for  brokerage  and  commis¬ 
sion  from  the  port  whence  she  sailed  ;  #4000  on  each  vessel 
for  officers  and  men,  $15  a  head  for  the  purchase  of  negroes 
on  the  African  coast,  and  #42  to  secure  the  lauding  of 
each  negro  at  the  port  of  delivery,  the  whole  cost  came 
up  to  #1,467,000.  Twenty  thousand  negroes,  at  #500 
each,  would  produce  #10,000,000,  a  clear  profit  of 
#9,524,000,  or  upon  two  voyages  a  year,  more  than 
#17,000,000. 

While  on  the  African  coast  the  “Wanderer”  fell  in  with 
a  British  cruiser,  and  with  characteristic  coolness  the 
slaver’s  captain  hoisted  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  flag, 
and  entertained  the  British  officers  in  lavish  style,  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  toast  given  by  one  of  these  officers  in  honor  of 
the  club,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  ability  and  impu¬ 
dence.  Little  did  the  jolly  mariners  of  England  dream 
that  they  were  accessories  before  the  fact  to  an  infamous 
violation  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  After  her  Afri¬ 
can  voyage,  the  “Wanderer”  again  changed  hands  and 
was  bought  by  a  Mr.  Lamar  of  Georgia,  who  entered,  it 
was  said,  into  an  agreement  to  re-sell  her  to  one  “Cap¬ 
tain”  Martin. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  1859,  Martin  “stole”  the 
“Wanderer”,  so  it  was  pretended,  and  went  to  sea  without 
papers,  intending  to  go  to  Africa  for  another  freight  of 
human  beings.  Lamar,  the  owner,  pursued  a  little  way 
in  a  steamboat,  but  undoubtedly  by  preconcert  without 
success,  for  the  so-called  “theft”  had  probably  been  ar¬ 
ranged  between  the  owner  and  the  “thief”  as  an  easy  and 
shrewd  way  of  getting  the  schooner  to  sea  without  the 
trouble  and  risk  of  custom  house  preliminaries,  and  of 
securing  to  the  owner  a  pretext  for  reclaiming  her  with¬ 
out  even  the  trifling  cost  of  a  sham  purchase  should  she 
fall  into  hands  unfriendly  to  her. 

The  crew,  it  seems  from  subsequent  events,  knew 
nothing  of  her  destination  till  they  were  out  at  sea,  and 
most  of  them  went  on  unwillingly  after  learning  it. 

On  Nov.  22d,  1859,  when  near  the  Canaries,  the  cap¬ 
tain  taking  four  men  with  him  in  a  boat,  boarded  a  French 
vessel  which  they  had  met  to  obtain  a  supply  of  provis¬ 
ions.  The  rest  of  the  crew  seized  the  opportunity  to  es- 
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cape,  set  all  sail  and  steered  for  Boston,  where  they  ar¬ 
rived  on  Dec.  24th,  bringing  also  with  them  two  Portu¬ 
guese  women,  whom  the  captain  had  decoyed  on  board  at 
one  of  the  Azores  and  carried  off  with  the  intention  of 
exchanging  them  in  Africa  for  negroes. 

On  their  arrival  at  Boston  the  crew  of  the  “Wanderer” 
surrendered  the  vessel  to  the  United  States  authorities, 
and  legal  proceedings  were  begun  against  her  as  a  slaver. 
She  was  also  libelled  by  the  crew  for  their  wages,  and  by 
persons  who  had  furnished  her  with  supplies  for  their  re¬ 
spective  dues.  Lamar,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  his 
ship,  made  formal  demand  for  her,  offering  in  support  of 
his  claim  the  copy  of  an  indictment  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  district  of  Georgia  against  the  late 
master  for  piratically  running  away  with  her.  After  a 
long  hearing  and  an  appeal  by  counsel  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  “Wanderer”  was  restored  to  Lamar,  on  his 
giving  bond  for  $5940  to  abide  the  final  decision  of  the 
court  in  her  case. 

The  Boston  lran$eript  for  March  5th,  1860,  contained 
the  following  account  of  the  court  proceedings  : 

“  ‘Wanderer’. — This  notorious  vessel  is  now  riding  at 
anchor  in  the  stream,  ready  for  the  sea,  the  admiration  of 
all  who  behold  her  tasteful  model  and  beautiful  propor¬ 
tions.  The  ‘Wanderer’  has  been  surrendered  to  her 
owner,  Mr.  Lamar,  of  Savannah,  under  a  bond  of  $5000, 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  court  in  her  case,  which  is 
soon  to  be  tried.  In  the  meantime  she  is  in  the  hands  of 
Capt.  C.  R.  Moore,  one  of  our  most  experienced  and 
worthy  shipmasters,  who  takes  her  to  Savannah.  She  is 
cleared  by  E.  D.  Brigham  and  Co.” 

The  “Wanderer”  returned  to  Savannah,  but  her  career 
afterwards,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
mystery,  and  naturally  so.  It  has  been  stated  that  during 
the  early  months  of  the  Civil  war  she  was  armed  and 
became  part  of  the  “Georgia  State  Navy,”  which  was  to 
protect  the  coast  of  this  “sovereign  state  from  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  the  Yankees.” 

Still  another  account  has  it  that  the  “Wanderer”  was 
used  as  a  revenue  cutter  at  Pensacola  and  was  afterwards 
in  the  cocoanut  trade  between  the  southern  ports  of  the 
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United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  and  that  eventually 
she  was  wrecked  on  Cape  Henry.  Her  owner,  while  she 
was  a  slaver,  Lamar,  was  killed  in  the  last  battle  of  the 
Civil  war,  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  April  16th,  1865. 

By  1859  the  maritime  commerce  of  Salem  had  sensibly 
declined,  overshadowed  as  it  was  by  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  foreign  trade  indeed  had  almost  ceased  to  exist, 
and,  therefore,  one  could  hardly  imagine  a  worst  place  to 
fit  out  a  vessel  for  a  slaving  voyage.  Secrecy,  the  prime 
necessity  and  of  the  first  importance  for  carrying  on  such 
operations  was  practically  impossible  in  a  small  seaport 
where  everyone  knew  each  other  and  which  was  notori¬ 
ously  full  of  marine  “loafers.”  Yet  in  that  same  year  the 
New  York  and  Boston  papers  reported  that  there  were 
two  vessels  in  Salem  fitting  out  for  the  slave  trade.  As 
may  be  imagined,  these  articles  created  quite  a  sensation, 
which  resulted  in  a  semi-humorous  editorial  in  the  Salem 
Regitter  of  August  11th,  1859. 

“Slavers  Fitting  Out  at  Salem. 

“The  New  York  Times  has  the  following  special  de¬ 
spatch,  dated  Boston,  Aug.  7  :  ‘There  are  at  this  time 
two  vessels  fitting  out  at  Salem,  in  this  State,  for  the 
slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  principals  in  the 
affair  are  a  Spanish  firm  in  New  York ;  and  the  pecuniary 
equipment  of  the  vessels  has  just  been  forwarded,  in  the 
form  of  nearly  f 20,000  in  hard  specie.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  really  wishes  to  stop  this  infamous  trade,  it  must 
look  North  as  well  as  South,  and  to  these  small  New  Eng¬ 
land  ports,  as  well  as  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  There 
will  1^  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  craft  at  Salem, 
and  this  is  not  the  first  instance  in  the  last  three  months.’ 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  above  startling 
information,  we  despatched,  after  the  most  approved  fash¬ 
ion  of  the  New  York  and  Boston  press,  a  corps  of  special 
reporters  to  every  quarter  of  the  city,  with  explicit  in¬ 
structions  to  burrow  in  every  dock  and  explore  every 
cove,  inlet,  outlet,  mill  stream,  sluice-way,  and  brook, 
leading  in  or  out  of,  or  any  wise  connected  with  the  waters 
of  the  harbor,  and  to  ferret  out  the  infernal  slaver,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  The  most  keen-sighted  of  the 
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experts  was  furnished  with  a  pair  of  seven  league  boots, 
and  the  way  he  streaked  it  down  town,  notebook  in  pocket 
and  pencil  whittled  to  the  sharpest  kind  of  a  point,  in 
hand,  was  a  caution  to  the  Custom  House  loafers,  who 
were  balancing  themselves  on  the  hind  legs  of  their  chairs, 
enjoying  their  siesta  and  dreaming  of  their  next  quarter 
day.  His  progress  was  a  sight  to  behold. 

Since  the  days  of  John  Gilpin,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ever  memorable  ‘gallopade’  of  President  Polk  and 
Secretary  (now  President)  Buchanan  through  the  streets 
of  Salem  in  1847,  urged  on  by  the  forty  oath  power  of 
Marshal  Barnes — no  such  specimen  of  go*aheadtiveness 
has  been  manifested  as  was  exhibited  by  our  Corypheus 
of  reportera  on  this  occasion.  .  .  . 

The  first  approach  to  discovery  was  made  at  Phillips 
wharf,  where  our  reporter  was  ‘sure  he’d  got  ’em.’  His 
attention  was  rivetted  on  this  locality  from  the  moment 
that  he  saw  several  twig-looking  vessels  apparently  ‘well 
found’,  and  about  which  there  was  no  little  bustle.  Ever 
and  anon,  from  a  distance,  he  saw  large  quantities  of 
round,  shining  black  bodies  hoisted  up  from  the  vessel’s 
hold  and  dumped  in  great  haste  into  freight  cars  on  the 
wharf  alongside.  .  .  . 

Imagine  his  ‘feelinks’,  then,  when  he  found  what  he  had 
supposed  to  be  darkies  in  the  act  of  landing  to  be  nothing 
more  than  lumps  of  good,  honest,  Pennsylvania  anthracite ! 
Somewhat  sobered  by  this  rebuff,  his  drooping  spirits  were 
revived  by  soon  seeing  another  sight.  .  .  . 

At  Webb’s  wharf,  sure  enough,  were  some  mysterious 
looking  craft  which  certainly  required  overhauling.  Sun- 
dr}'  long,  low,  black-looking  hulls,  partially  dismantled, 
apparently  a  little  the  worse  for  wear.  .  .  .  these  sorry 
looking  old  hulls,  we  say,  afforded  to  our  reporter  ample 
grounds  for  suspicion,  and  thither  he  hurried,  but  also 
only  to  find  .  .  .  that,  vulgarly  speaking,  he  had  smelled 
a  ‘mice’  of  the  largest  kind.  .  .  . 

But,  seriously,  somebody  has  been  ‘sold’.  There  are 
some  half  a  dozen  of  the  regular  African  traders  lying 
at  the  wharves,  although  not  one  ...  is  justly  liable  to 
suspicion.  When  a  vessel  does  fit  away  at  Salem  for  the 
slave  trade,  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  not  escape 
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the  lynx-eyed  observation  of  the  habitue$  of  the  wharves. 

In  spite  of  the  preceding  article,  there  was  at  this  time 
in  the  slave  trade  a  vessel  which  had  been  wholly  or  par¬ 
tially  owned  in  Salem — the  celebrated  clipper  ship  “Night¬ 
ingale.”  Nor  must  mention  be  omitted  of  the  brig  “Mary 
Pauline”,  172  tons,  built  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in 
1833.  Under  the  name  of  “Lalla  Rooke”  this  vessel  had 
been  a  well  known  slaver,  but  unfortunately  no  record  of 
her  as  such  can  be  found.  In  1843  she  was  registered 
from  Salem,  Henry  E.  Jenks,  Charles  Hoffman,  Osgood 
Dunlap,  owners ;  Neal  P.  Heweson,  master.  During  the 
year  1845  the  “Mary  Pauline”  was  lost  at  sea  while  on  a 
voyage  to  Africa. 

The  “Nightingale”  (named  for  Jenny  Lind,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Swedish  singer,  and  her  figurehead  was  a  beauti¬ 
fully  made  bust  of  her),  was  built  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
by  Samuel  Hanscom,  in  1861.  She  was  174  feet  long, 
36  feet  beam,  and  registered  1066  tons.  For  some  weeks 
before  she  was  launched  the  following  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Boston  papers :  “For  London  direct  from 
Commercial  wharf.  The  new  clipper  ship  ‘Nightingale’ 
will  positively  sail  Aug.  1,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace  (the  First  World’s  Fair) 
Exhibition  in  London,  and  back  to  the  United  States.  The 
vessel  has  l)een  built  and  fitted  up  expressly  for  this  ex¬ 
cursion  and  affords  exceptional  accommodations.” 

The  “Nightingale”  arrived  at  Boston,  from  Portsmouth, 
July  19th,  1851,  under  command  of  Captain  Yeaton,  and 
he  and  Hon.  Ichabod  Goodwin  of  Portsmouth  remained 
agents  of  the  vessel  until  Oct.  18th,  when  she  was  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  name  of  Sampson  and  Tappan  of  Boston. 

Captain  Arthur  H.  Clark,  author  of  the  “Clipper  Ship 
Era”,  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  a  portion  of  the 
facts  relating  to  the  “Nightingale”,  says  :  “That  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  elaborate  passenger  fittings  for  carrying  tour¬ 
ists  to  the  London  World  Fair,  the  ship  carried  a  mechan¬ 
ic’s  lien  of  #31,500,  which  Sampson  and  Tappan  were 
obliged  to  liquidate,  in  addition  to  the  #43,600  they  paid 
for  the  ‘Nightingale’,  but  as  it  turned  out,  she  was  a 
cheap  ship  at  that,  and  made  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
her  owners.” 
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Just  before  she  left  Boston  on  her  first  voyage,  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveller  mentioned  the  “Nightingale”  as  follows  : 
“Naval  architecture  in  perfection  of  model  can  go  no  fur¬ 
ther.  .  .  ,  Thoroughly  bolted  and  coppered  throughout, 
well  found  in  boats  and  tackle,  cabin  containing  ten  state¬ 
rooms,  instead  of  berths,  ladies’  cabin  with  eight  state¬ 
rooms,  water  tank  holding  4600  gallons  of  water,  and 
accommodations  for  250  passengers.” 

Sampson  and  Tappan  ran  her  in  the  Australian  and 
California  trades,where  freights  were  in  the  early  SO’s  very 
high,  until  1859,  when  the  “Nightingale”  changed  hands, 
and  a  part  of  her  later  career,  when  a  slaver,  is  necessarily 
somewhat  obscure,  as  her  owners  during  that  period  would 
obviously  shun  publicity. 

Captain  Clark  says  of  her:  “She  was  sold  to  a  firm  in 
Salem  (it  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  “Nightingale” 
was  never  registered  from  Salem,  but  that  does  not  in  the 
least  prevent  her  having  been  owned  in  that  city),  who 
sent  her  to  Rio  Janeiro,  intending  to  run  her  in  the  coffee 
trade,  but  she  was  sold  to  a  Brazilian,  who  used  her  as  a 
slaver,  and  she  landed  a  cargo  of  Africans  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil  prior  to  her  capture  by  a  United  States  man-of-war. 

“Assuming  this  story  to  be  correct,  it  would  appear  that 
when  the  ‘Nightingale’  became  the  property  of  a  Bra¬ 
zilian  she  was  legally  under  the  Brazilian  flag,  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  she  did  not  obtain  a  United  States 
register,  which  was  a  valuable  asset.  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  exactly  what 
it  appears  did  happen.  Bowen  (her  legal  captain  at  this 
period)  was  made  the  dummy  owner,  consignee,  and 
captain,  and  is  so  registered  in  the  American  Lloyds, 
while  one  Cortina  was  the  real  captain,  who  represented 
the  actual  owners,  which  accounts  for  his  presence  on 
board  the  ‘Nightingale’  when  she  was  captured.”*  It  is 
a  fact  worth  noting  that  the  “Nightingale”  was  registered 

*A  common  trick  practiced  by  slaving  ships  at  this  period,  espec¬ 
ially  those  under  the  American  dag,  was  to  carry  two  crews  and  two 
sets  of  officers,  American  and  foreign,  generally  Spanish  or  Portu¬ 
guese.  If  captured  by  an  American  man-of-war,  it  would  be 
claimed  tliat  the  ship,  ofiScers  and  crew  were  foreign,  the  Americans 
being  merely  passengers;  if  captured  by  the  British,  the  opposite 
claim  would  be  made. 
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as  belonging  to  the  port  of  New  York ;  nevertheless, 
Bowen  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  it  necessary  to 
paint  out  “Boston,”  which  was  on  her  stern  when  cap¬ 
tured. 

The  Salem  Q-azetU  for  June  18th,  1861,  relates  the 
capture  of  the  “Nightingale”  as  follows,  and  its  account 
of  the  ship’s  career  before  her  seizure  varies  considerably 
from  that  of  Captain  Clark’s,  yet  bears  every  mark  of 
accuracy.  This  knotty  question  is  left  for  our  readers  to 
decide  for  themselves. 

“Capture  of  a  Slaver:  The  slave  ship  ‘Nightingale’ 
was  brought  into  New  York  on  Saturday,  in  charge  of 
Lieut.  J.  J.  Guthrie,  U.  S.  N.,  and  a  prize  crew  from  the 
U.  S.  sloop-of-war  ‘Saratoga’.  The  ‘Nightingale’  was 
captured  April  23d  (1861),  off  Kabenda,  W.  C.  A.,  by 
the  ‘Saratoga’,  having  on  board  950  negroes.  She  was 
taken  into  Monrovia,  where  the  cargo  was  put  on  shore, 
and  272  men,  97  women,  340  boys,  and  92  girls,  making 
a  total  of  801,  160  having  died  on  the  passage  from  Ka¬ 
benda.  The  ‘Nightingale’  is  a  clipper  ship  of  1100  tons 
burthen,  built  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  intended  for  the 
Transatlantic  or  Australian  passenger  trade,  but  as  her 
builders  did  not  fulfill  their  contract,  she  passed  into  other 
hands.  She  sailed  from  New  York  Sept,  13th,  1860,  with 
a  load  of  grain  for  Liverpool,  and  arrived  there  Oct.  6th, 
where  she  discharged  cargo,  and  was  up  for  the  East 
Indies.  She  sailed  from  Liverpool  Dec.  2d,  and  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1861,  anchored  at  the  island  of  St 
Thomas  (W.  C.  A,).  On  the  22d  of  January  she  was 
boarded  off  Congo  by  H.  B.  M.  ‘Archer’  and  the  U.  S.  S. 
‘Mystic’,  when  she  proceeded  up  the  Congo  river  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  the  1st  of  April,  when  she  was  fallen 
in  with  by  the  ‘Saratoga’  and  boarded,  and  her  papers 
found  all  right  She  was  allowed  to  proceed,  but  on  the 
23d  of  April  was  captured  as  above.  The  captain  (Fran¬ 
cis  Bowen),  the  Spanish  supercargo,  and  the  cabin  servant 
made  their  escape  from  the  vessel  the  night  previous  to 
her  sailing  from  Kabenda,  a  portion  of  the  crew  having 
previously  escaped  in  the  boats.  Those  that  did  not  es¬ 
cape  were  transferred  to  the  ‘Saratoga’  and  shipped  for 
the  service.” 
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In  the  “Life  of  Commodore  George  Hamilton  Perkins, 
U.  S.  N.”,  by  Carroll  Storrs  Alden,  is  another  account  of 
the  “Nightingale’s”  earlier  career  as  a  slaver,  which 
formed  part  of  a  letter  written  home  by  the  Commodore, 
then  Acting  Master,  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  “Sumter”: 

“April  15,  1860.  The  clipper  ship  ‘Nightingale’,  of 
Salem,  shipped  a  cargo  of  2000  negroes  and  has  gone 
clear  with  them.  If  she  gets  them  to  Havana  they  will 
bring,  on  an  average,  $600  apiece  ;  so  you  can  calculate 
how  much  money  will  be  made  on  her.  The  ‘Nightingale’ 
is  a  powerful  clipper,  and  is  the  property  of  her  captain, 
Bowen,  who  is  called  the  Prince  of  Slavers.  The  first 
time  I  was  up  the  Congo  the  ‘Sumter’  went  up  fifteen 
miles  after  a  slaver  under  his  command,  called  the  ‘Sul¬ 
tana’.  We  found  the  barque  ‘Sultana’  and  the  brig 
‘Kibby’,  with  their  slave  decks  all  laid  and  everything 
ready  for  cargo. 

“We  examined  both  ships  and  detained  one  for  three 
days ;  then  our  captain  let  her  go,  declaring  against  every 
proof  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  ship  but  what  was  in 
her  manifest.  Of  course  these  ships  at  once  filled  up  with 
slaves  and  calmly  sailed  off — there  was  no  escape  about 
it. 

“With  the  money  Bowen  made  from  the  sale  of  those 
slaves  he  has  purchased  the  ‘Nightingale’,  one  of  the 
fastest  clippers  known.  When  I  saw  Bowen  in  command 
of  the  ‘Sultana’  he  was  living  very  luxuriously ;  every¬ 
thing  in  his  cabin  had  elegance,  and  everything  about  his 
career  was  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that  of  the  romantic 
pirates  and  slave  captains  who  are  introduced  into  novels. 
Our  vessels  cruise  very  little  now  after  slavers.  The  cap¬ 
tains  think  it  useless  under  existing  laws.” 

It  is  understood  that  Captain  Bowen,  the  owner  of  the 
“Nightingale”,  above  referred  to,  unlike  Captain  Gordon 
and  most  of  the  other  latter-day  slavers,  kept  the  fortune 
he  had  made,  and  when  there  was  no  longer  a  profitable 
market  for  slaves,  turned  his  attention  to  hotel  keeping 
in  Aspinwall,  Central  America,  and  was  flourishing  there 
when  last  heard  of. 

After  her  seizure  the  “Nightingale”  was  condemned 
and  sold  as  a  prize  in  New  York  and  was  bought  by  the 
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government  for  $13,000.  She  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Acting  Master  D.  B.  Horn,  and  attached  to  the  South  At¬ 
lantic  blockading  squadron.  Two  light  guns  were  mount¬ 
ed  on  her,  but  she  served  as  a  coal  ship.  From  1861  to 
1864  she  served  alternately  as  a  coal  sMp,  ordnance  ship, 
and  a  dispatch  boat,  and  in  1864  was  ordered  to  New  York 
for  repairs. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  “Nightingale”  was  again 
employed  in  the  China  and  California  trades,  and  in  1871 
on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  she  put 
into  the  Falkland  Islands,  leaky,  with  her  crew  in  a  state 
of  mutiny,  one  of  whom  had  stabbed  her  chief  mate  to 
death.  In  1876  the  old  ship  again  changed  hands  at  the 
Merchants  Exchange  in  San  Francisco,  for  $1 1,000.  Her 
purchaser,  George  Howes,  loaded  her  with  oil  and  sent 
her  to  New  York,  where  she  was  sold  for  $16,000  to 
Norwegian  owners,  and  all  further  trace  of  her  disap¬ 
pears. 

In  the  early  1840’s  a  company  of  shipbuilders,  several 
of  them  being  Essex  County  men,  left  New  England  and 
settled  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  where  they  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  building  western  river  steamboats.  Between 
whiles  they  also  constructed  several  square-rigged  vessels, 
which  were  floated  [towed]  down  the  Ohio  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  rivers  and  proved  to  be  good  sea-boats,  even  if  they 
were  put  together  thousands  of  miles  from  salt  water. 
One  of  these  rather  unique  craft,  the  brig  “Ohio,”  143 
tons,  built  at  Marietta  in  1847,  and  for  many  years  owned 
and  registered  in  Salem,  was,  while  on  a  trading  voyage  to 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  1848,  very  strongly  suspected 
of  being  a  slaver. 

The  late  Rear  Admiral  Benjamin  F.  Sands,  U.  S.  N.,  in 
his  memoirs,  “From  Reefer  to  Rear  Admiral,”  refers  as 
follows  to  the  “Ohio”  (pp.  195-196) :  “The  26th  of 
November  (1848)  saw  us  off  the  coast  in  company  with 
the  schooner  (brig)  ‘Ohio’,  upon  which  suspicion  had 
fallen  as  being  a  ‘slaver’. 

“Our  captain  used  to  sit  all  day  with  the  darkies  on 
shore,  listening  to  their  tales  of  the  slave-dealers,  and 
under  their  information  believed  that  every  vessel  flying 
the  ‘stars  and  stripes’  was  engaged  in  aiding  and  abetting 
the  slave-dealers. 
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“It  was  now  suspected  that  the  ‘Ohio’  was  to  carry 
the  famed  adventurer  and  slave-dealer,  Captain  Theodore 
Canot  (whose  career,  so  successful  in  his  nefarious  busi¬ 
ness,  which  made  him  for  many  years  a  prominent  man  on 
that  coast)  from  the  Colony  to  Gallinas,  where  he  had  a 
‘factory’  full  of  slaves. 

“I  went  on  board  and  examined  her  papers  and  hold, 
but  found  nothing  to  excite  suspicion  except  the  fact, 
which  the  captain  admitted,  that  he  was  to  take  Canot  as 
a  passenger  and  drop  him  at  Gallinas  en  route  to  Sierra 
Leone.  He  explained  be  had  no  right  to  question  his 
passenger  as  to  his  business. 

“Captain  Gordon  said  that  he  would  watch  him,  and  if 
he  landed  that  old  slave-trader  at  Gallinas  he  would  seize 
the  vessel  as  a  prize  and  send  her  to  the  States.  So  off 
we  went  on  another  wild  goose  chase. 

“The  ‘Ohio’  was  built  at  Marietta  in  February,  and 
came  out  to  this  coast  as  a  trader.  On  the  night  of  the 
28th  of  November,  in  a  squall,  we  lost  sight  of  the  ‘Ohio’, 
which  we  were  watching,  but  in  the  morning  sighted  a 
stranger,  a  saucy-looking  schooner,  and  fired  a  shot  to 
make  her  ‘heave  to’  or  show  her  flag.  .  .  .  We  armed  a 
couple  of  boats  about  nine  o’clock  and  1  was  off  in  pur¬ 
suit  in  the  first  cutter,  the  doctor  having  charge  of  the 

gig-  •  •  • 

“I  took  possession  of  her  .  .  .  and  found  a  Brazilian  flag 
in  the  rigging.  1  found,  however,  that  she  had  everything 
in  readiness  for  her  occupation  as  a  slaver ;  the  slave  deck 
was  laid,  coppers  in  place,  some  forty  or  fifty  water  casks 
filled,  etc.,  etc.  ...  So  we  lost  sight  of  Canot,  who  soon 
afterwards,  finding  the  English  and  American  governments 
in  earnest,  gave  up  the  slave  traffic  and  reformed.  A  nar¬ 
rative  of  his  eventful  career  was  published  from  his  own 
notes  in  1854  by  Brantz  Mayer.” 

At  this  time  the  future  Rear  Admiral  Sands  was  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  West  African  squadron  as  executive  officer  of 
the  U.  S.  brig  “Porpoise”,  12  guns,  in  charge  of  Comman¬ 
der  Gordon.  This  vessel  (built  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
in  1836)  afterwards  achieved  the  melancholy  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  few  U.  S.  men-of-war  put  down  as 
“missing.” 
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On  September  2l8t,  1854,  she  and  the  sloop-of-war 
“Vincennes”  left  Hong  Kong  to  survey  certain  islands  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago;  a  few  days  later  a  severe  gale  came 
up,  and  the  “Porpoise”  was  never  heard  of.  She  proba¬ 
bly  capsized,  as  did  the  U.  S.  brig  “Somers”,  off  Vera 
Cruz  during  the  Mexican  war.  There  existed  a  strong 
prejudice  against  these  brigs  in  the  navy,  as  they  were 
considered  crank  and  top-heavy.  The  picture  of  the 
“Porpoise”  reproduced  in  this  book  is  from  the  original 
oil  painting  of  her  in  the  author’s  collection. 

The  first  schooner  “Porpoise”,  which  saw  so  much  ser¬ 
vice  against  the  West  Indian  pirates,  is  often  confused 
with  her  namesake  mentioned  above,  but  was  a  totally 
different  vessel.  She  was  bought  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1820,  measured  198  tons, 
and  carried  12  guns. 

Soon  after  the  “Nightingale’s”  capture  by  the  U.  S.  S. 
“Saratoga”,  previously  mentioned,  several  of  her  oflBcers, 
together  with  others  connected  with  the  slave  trade,  were 
indicted  for  piracy  (then  a  capital  offence),  according  to 
the  following  article  reproduced  from  the  New  York  ifZit*- 
trated  News  for  March  15th,  1862.  Captain  Gordon, 
mentioned  in  the  article,  had  been  found  guilty  and  hung, 
of  whom  more  will  be  said  further  on,  and  that  seems  to 
have  satisfied  the  “ends  of  justice,”  for  all  the  other  slavers 
had  their  cases  placed  on  file. 

“The  following  persons  are  indicted  for  serving  in  the 
slave  trade  :  Samuel  B.  Hayens,  firat  mate  of  the  ‘Night¬ 
ingale’;  Bradley  Winslow,  second  mate  of  the  same  vessel ; 
William  H.  Byrnes,  master  of  the  barque  ‘W.  L.  Kibby’; 
Morgan  Fredericks,  first  mate  of  the  ‘Cora’  ;  Erastus  H. 
Booth,  master  of  the  ‘Buckeye’ ;  George  Garnett,  first 
mate  of  the  same  vessel ;  Henry  C.  Crawford,  master  of 
the  ship  ‘City  of  Norfolk’  ;  William  Warren,  first  mate, 
and  David  Hall,  second  mate  of  the  ‘Erie’,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  the  late  Captain  Gordon. 

“Should  any  of  these  men  be  found  guilty  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  offence  and  sentenced  to  death,  will  they  be  hung  ?  To 
make  an  exception  in  favor  of  either  would  be  to  admit 
that  Gordon  was  unjustly  executed,  and  to  execute  them 
all  would  be  regarded  as  an  outrage  on  humanity.  This 
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is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  horror  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment  induces  a  jury  to  acquit.  Perhaps  the  lilliputian 
Dracas,  who  cry  ‘Death !  Death  !’  will  reflect  a  little.” 

Although  the  United  States  had  been  the  nation  to 
found  Liberia,  the  state  for  freed  negroes,  our  government 
had  shown  gross  negligence  in  enforcing  the  laws  against 
the  slave  trade. 

From  1808,  when  the  importation  of  slaves  became 
illegal,  till  1842,  this  country  did  practically  nothing  to 
suppress  it ;  for  the  next  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  al¬ 
though  American  ships  of  war  were  sent  regularly  to  the 
African  coast,  the  perfunctory  efforts  accomplished  but 
little. 

On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain  and  other  European 
countries,  particularly  France,  had  exhibited  considerable 
vigilance  in  seizing  vessels  of  their  respective  nations 
engaged  in  the  nefarious  business. 

Vice-Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere,  the  well  known 
French  naval  commander,  in  his  “La  Marine  D’Autre- 
fois,”  says  that  when  he  first  entered  the  navy  (1829), 
some  of  the  French  men-of-war  had  serving  on  board  many 
members  of  the  crews  of  ex-slavers,  whose  penalty  on 
being  caught  was  a  three  years’  term  of  service  in  the 
navy. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  the  decade  following  1850 
saw  a  great  increase  in  the  illicit  slave  trade  to  the  United 
States.  According  to  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  more  slaves 
were  imported  in  1859  than  in  any  year  previous,  not 
excluding  the  time  when  the  traffic  was  legal ;  he  estimated 
the  number  to  be  not  less  than  15,000.  Most  of  our  naval 
officers  ordered  to  the  African  coast,  well  aware  of  the 
sentiment  prevailing  in  governmental  circles  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  were  not  over  zealous  in  their  patrol  duty  and  would 
send  in  a  prize  only  when  the  proofs  were  scarcely  less 
than  absolute.  Even  in  these  few  cases  the  offending 
captains  and  their  ships  were  released  on  bond,  and  the 
trials  were  long  postponed.  Whenever  a  man  was  con¬ 
victed,  the  executive  found  some  reason  for  not  carrying 
out  the  sentence. 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  that  un¬ 
compromising  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  began  and 
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that  an  offender  (Captain  Gordon,  previously  mentioned), 
suffered  the  full  penalty — hanging. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  fifties,  since  the  United  States 
often  embarrassed  the  American  offenders  and  France  and 
Great  Britain  vigorously  prosecuted  all  those  flying  her 
flag,  the  misery  attending  the  slave  traffic  became  inten¬ 
sified.  Traders  could  not  afford  to  wait  for  a  favorable 
tide  or  calm,  but  when  a  speck  appeared  on  the  horizon 
suspected  to  be  the  sail  of  a  man-of-war,  would  crowd  the 
negroes  into  canoes  and  proceed  to  loading.  When  the 
canoes  were  caught  in  the  surf,  some  of  the  blacks  were 
drowned  and  others  were  devoured  by  sharks.  This 
meant  a  money  loss,  but  the  shipmaster  could  afford  it  if 
he  secured  a  moderate  sized  cargo  and  succeeded  in  es¬ 
caping.  That  the  slaves  might  be  shipped  at  an  hour’s 
notice  they  were  herded  together  in  barracoons  at  various 
points  on  the  shore.  Small  pox  and  contagious  fevers 
frequently  broke  out,  whereu[X)n  the  sick  would  often  be 
poisoned,  drowned,  or  shot,  that  the  epidemic  might  be 
checked. 

Troubles  as  bad  or  worse  followed  when  the  negroes 
were  crowded  between  decks  on  ships,  where  death  from 
the  exhaustion  of  fresh  water,  as  well  as  from  epidemics, 
frequently  occurred.  To  maintain  the  supply  of  slaves 
on  the  coast,  to  be  traded  for  and  shipped,  the  fiercer 
tribes  kept  up  a  constant  warfare  ;  they  made  frequent 
raids,  destroying  villages,  and  bringing  back  hundreds  of 
men,  women  and  children.  In  exchange  for  slaves  they 
received  guns,  merchandise  of  various  kinds,  and  cheap 
rum. 

The  last  demoralized  the  whole  coast,  and  to  the  blacks 
of  all  kinds  was  irresistible.  Although  President  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  administration,  like  the  preceding  ones,  was  re¬ 
miss  in  dealing  with  this  problem.  Congress  had  become 
aroused  by  the  cruelties  and  gross  violations  of  law  report¬ 
ed,  and  required  that  a  more  vigorous  policy  be  insti¬ 
tuted. 

In  1859,  in  place  of  three  or  four  heavy  sailing  frigates, 
ill  adapted  for  the  service,  several  small  steamers  were 
sent  out.  These  were  the  “Sumter”,  “Mystic”,  and 
“Crusader”,  propellers  of  about  500  tons  each,  and  carry- 
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ing  a  few  light  guns.  The  Navy  Department  had  pur¬ 
chased  them  especially  for  this  service  from  the  merchant 
marine,  where  they  had  been  known  as  the  ^‘Atlanta”, 
“Memphis”,  and  “Southern  Star”. 

Of  all  the  American  naval  officers  stationed  on  the  West 
African  coast  during  the  last  years  of  the  nefarious  slave 
traffic,  probably  the  most  zealous  was  Commander,  after¬ 
wards  Rear  Admiral,  Andrew  Hull  Foote,  previously 
mentioned  in  connection  with  his  services  against  the  West 
Indian  pirates.  Before  Foote’s  time  it  had  been  the  custom 
for  the  men-of-war  to  stand  in  near  the  coast  and  attempt 
to  catch  the  slavers  in  the  act  of  embarking  their  living 
cargoes.  He,  however,  thought  that  by  cruising  one 
hundred  or  more  miles  off  shore,  there  was  as  much,  if 
not  more  chance  to  capture  the  “traders”,  as  they  called 
themselves,  where  they  least  suspected  danger. 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  Commander  Foote,  then 
in  charge  of  the  brig-of-war  “Perry”,  changed  his  cruising 
ground,  at  the  same  time  disguising  as  far  as  was  possible 
bis  vessel,  so  that  she  appeared  to  be  a  merchantman. 

His  plan  soon  met  with  success,  for  on  June  6tb,  1850, 
he  captured  the  full-rigged  ship  “Martha”,  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  largest  slavers  on  the  coast.  Commander  Foote 
sent  her  back  to  the  United  States,  in  charge  of  a  prize 
crew,  and  the  “Martha”  was  seized  and  condemned,  a  feat 
hitherto  very  difficult  of  accomplishment,  for  the  slavers 
generally  were  furnished  with  two  sets  of  papers,  one  of 
them  Brazilian,  and  when  close  pressed  the  American 
documents  were  thrown  overboard,  as  was  done  in  this 
case,  but  they  were  picked  up  before  they  were  even 
soaked  through. 

Is  is  doubtful,  however,  if  Commander  Foote’s  zeal  was 
smiled  upon  in  high  quarters,  for  soon  afterwards  he  was 
recalled  on  some  pretext,  but  he  has  left  a  most  interesting 
record  of  his  experiences  in  “Africa  and  the  American 
Flag”  (New  York,  1864),  a  book  which  really  did  a  great 
deal  towards  opening  the  eyes  of  the  complacent  public 
to  the  abominable  traffic  going  on  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Those  who  wish  to  read  of  the  enormities  and 
barbarous  cruelty  of  the  last  years  of  the  slave  trade  can¬ 
not  do  better  than  read  this  volume  ;  the  subject  is  large. 
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80  large  that  all  the  author  has  attempted  to  do  is  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  of  the  best  known  latter  day  slavers,  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  these  so-called  “traders”,  if  obtainable,  would, 
of  itself,  fill  a  small  sized-book. 

Among  the  many  “deep  water”  sea  captains  hailing 
from  Marblehead  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  known  was  Captain  Michael 
Gregory,  one  of  four  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  ship¬ 
masters.  Captain  “Mike”,  as  the  former  was  generally 
called,  sailed  for  a  firm  named  Napier,  Johnson  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  who  had  built  for  him  the  extreme  clipper 
ship  “Sunny  South”,  703  tons  register.  She  was  always 
considered  one  of  the  prettiest  ships  ever  launched,  and 
was  the  only  sailing  vessel  built  by  the  celebrated  George 
Steers,  the  designer  of  the  yacht  “America”,  U.  S.  steam 
frigate  “Niagara”,  and  the  Collins  line  steamer  “Adri¬ 
atic”. 

The  “Sunny  South”  was  built  for  the  China  trade  and 
launched  at  Williamsburg,  Sept.  7th,  1854.  It  is  a  singu¬ 
lar  fact  that  while  this  ship  was  well  known  to  possess 
great  speed  when  in  company  with  other  clippers,  yet  she 
never  made  a  passage  worthy  of  being  recorded,  neither 
was  she  a  successful  ship  financially. 

In  1859  the  “Sunny  South”  was  sold  at  Havana  and 
her  name  was  changed  to  “Emanuela”.  Havana  and  Rio 
Janeiro  were  well  known  as  the  two  principal  ports  where 
slavers  were  bought,  sold  and  fitted  out.  The  next  we 
hear  of  the  “Emanuela”  was  on  August  10,  1860,  when 
she  was  seized  by  H.  B.  M.  S.  “Brisk”  in  the  Mozambique 
channel,  flying  the  Chilian  flag,  and  with  a  cargo  of  850 
slaves  packed  on  board. 

Her  chase  and  capture  was  described  as  follows  :  “At 
11.30  A.  M.  on  the  10th  of  August  last,  as  H.  B.  M. 
‘Brisk’,  Captain  De  Horsey,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Keppel,  K.  C.  B.,  was  running 
to  the  northward  in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  a  sail  was 
reported  as  seen  from  the  masthead.  Steam  was  got  up 
without  delay  and  sail  made  in  chase. 

“It  being  hazy,  the  stranger  was  shortly  lost  sight  of. 
When  the  weather  had  partially  cleared  the  stranger  was 
reported  four  points  on  the  starboard  bow,  and  the  ship’s 
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course  altered  in  that  direction.  We  were  now  going  11 1-2 
knots,  and  the  captain,  feeling  that  it  must  be  something 
out  of  the  common  that  would  alter  bearings  at  that  dis¬ 
tance  in  so  short  a  time,  proceeded  himself  with  his  glass 
to  the  foretopmast  head,  officers  mounting  the  rigging. 

“That  a  general  excitement  prevailed  was  evident  from 
the  manner  in  which  our  sails  were  trimmed,  taken  in, 
and  set  again.  Hottentots  and  landsmen,  who  on  other 
occasions  only  looked  at  ropes,  now  laid  hold  of  them  with 
a  will.  The  captain’s  order  from  the  masthead  to  keep 
away  two  points  showed  that  he  had  observed  something 
suspicious — in  fact  he  had  noticed  a  sudden  altei’ation  of 
the  chase,  and  pronounced  her  to  be  a  long,  rakish-looking 
ship,  too  large  to  be  a  slaver,  but  thought  there  was  some¬ 
thing  very  suspicious  in  the  sudden  alteration  of  her  course, 
her  crowd  of  sail,  .  .  . 

“On  closing  under  her  lee,  and  when  within  a  cable’s 
length,  a  white  package  was  thrown  from  her  side  into  the 
sea,  and  the  experienced  then  exclaimed,  ‘A  slaver,  and 
there  goes  her  papers !’  A  few  minutes  more,  and  we 
sheered  up  alongside  to  leeward  of  as  beautiful  model  of 
a  ship  as  ever  was  seen.  ...  It  was  an  anxious  five 
minutes  to  those  on  the  ‘Brisk’  while  our  boats  were 
away.  A  small  white  British  ensign  run  up  at  her  peak 
showed  that  she  was  a  prize,  and  a  voice  hailed  us,  ‘Eight 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves  on  board  !  ’  ” 

The  Boston  Adverthtr  for  March  20th,  1856,  contained 
the  following  article : 

“The  ‘Falmouth’,  a  new  little  fore  and  aft  schooner  of 
200  tons,  was  seized  by  the  U.  S.  marshal  at  New  York, 
suspected  of  being  a  slaver.  The  crew  were  Spanish  and 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  The  ‘Falmouth’  was 
fitted  up  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  regular  slaver ; 
her  ownership  remains  a  mystery.” 

According  to  the  “History  of  the  American  Slave 
Trade,”  by  John  R.  Spears,  the  “Falmouth”  (which  he 
describes  as  a  brig,  but  the  same  vessel  mentioned  in  the 
Advertiser  is  evidently  meant,  moreover  the  picture  of 
her  proves  conclusively  that  her  rig  was  that  of  a  schoon¬ 
er),  made  three  voyages  as  a  slaver,  from  1856  to  1861 ; 
she  was  caught  each  time,  but  at  the  U.  S.  marshal’s  sale 
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was  as  often  “bid  in”  and  continued  on  the  “even  tenor 
of  her  ways.”  The  last  time  the  “Falmouth”  was  seized 
her  owners  are  given  as  George  H.  Leinas  and  William 
Watts. 

Once  a  vessel  became  a  slaver  it  would  seem  that  it  was 
hard  for  her  to  shake  off  her  bad  name,  even  though  she 
might  have  been  for  years  engaged  in  lawful  trade.  An 
interesting  case  in  question  was  that  of  the  brig  “C.  H. 
Jordan”.  This  peculiarly  built  craft  was  a  very  old 
vessel,  large  for  her  rig  (she  measured  between  400  and 
600  tons  register),  originally  built  in  and  belonging  to 
Barcelona,  Spain.  In  1859  she  was  picked  up,  a  derelict, 
off  St.  Thomas,  by  a  Provincetown  whaler,  and  brought 
into  Provincetown. 

She  had  no  flag  or  papers.  Everything  by  which  she 
could  be  identified  had  been  destroyed.  There  were  slave 
shackles  on  board,  lumber  for  slave-decks,  a  large  number 
of  water  casks,  and  all  the  fittings  of  a  slaver ;  she  was 
seized  and  condemned  as  such  by  the  U.  S.  authorities, 
and  sold  at  auction  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Adams,  a  Boston 
ship  broker.  He  in  turn  sold  one-quarter  interest  in  the 
“Jordan”  to  Captain  John  D.  Whidden  of  Marblehead — 
at  the  time  the  present  lines  are  being  written  Captain 
Whidden,  who  now  lives  in  California,  is  believed  to  be 
the  very  last  survivor  of  the  old-time  Marblehead  “deep 
water”  shipmasters.*  As  the  brig  was  Captain  Whidden’s 
first  command,  he  naturally  took  great  interest  in  and 
was  very  proud  of  her. 

During  his  ownership  and  command  of  the  “C.  H. 
Jordan”  she  was  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  South  American  ports,  and  in  his 
interesting  book,  “Ocean  Life”,  Captain  Whidden  says 
that,  in  spite  of  her  bluff  bows,  she  often  made  fourteen 
or  more  knots  while  under  full  sail  and  with  a  favorable 
wind.  He  (Whidden)  had  always  had  his  curiosity 
aroused  by  a  large  bloodstain  on  tbe  brig’s  cabin  floor  and 
by  several  imbedded  bullets  in  the  panels  of  one  of  the 
staterooms. 

On  one  occasion,  while  the  “Jordan”  was  undergoing 
repairs  at  Montevideo,  a  former  member  of  her  crew  rec- 

*Capt.  Whidden  has  since  died. 
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ognized  her  and  told  Captain  Whidden  her  tragic  history. 
She  had  made  two  successful  voyages  from  Africa,  bring¬ 
ing  slaves  to  Cuba  and  landing  them  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island  near  the  Isle  of  Pines.  While  on  her  third 
trip  to  the  African  coast,  having  f 30,000  in  specie  on 
board,  the  brig’s  crew  mutinied  after  reaching  the  coast, 
shooting  and  killing  the  captain  and  mates  through  the 
skylight,  while  they  were  sitting  in  the  cabin.  Running 
the  vessel  down  across  the  “trades”  until  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Thomas,  they  destroyed  everything  on  board  by 
which  she  could  be  identified,  and  taking  to  the  boats, 
landed  at  the  latter  port,  describing  themselves  as  ship¬ 
wrecked  seamen. 

Most  of  them  then  proceeded  to  Havana,  and  having 
plenty  of  money,  indulged  freely  in  liquor,  over-talked 
themselves,  were  arrested,  tried,  and  executed  for  murder. 

Another  slaver  whose  career  was  famous  was  the  brig 
“Echo”,  built  at  Baltimore  in  1864  ;  she  measured  230 
tons  register,  and  was  rated  1 1-2.  After  several  success¬ 
ful  negro-smuggling  voyages,  she  was  finally  seized, 
brought  into  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  condemned. 

When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  the  “Echo”  was  fitted 
out  as  a  privateer  and  re-named  “Jefferson  Davis”,  re¬ 
ceiving  from  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States  her 
commission  to  “sink,  burn  and  destroy”  ships  of  the 
United  States. 

She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Louis  M.  Coxetter, 
Lieutenants  Postell  and  Stewart,  Surgeon  Babcock,  Cap¬ 
tain  of  Marines  Sanfrau,  four  prize  masters,  and  a  crew 
of  seventy  men.  Her  armament  consisted  of  four  waist 
guns,  two  eighteen  pounders,  two  twelve  pounders,  and  a 
pivot  eighteen  pounder.  Although  the  “Jefferson  Davis” 
had  but  a  short  career,  she  caused  much  damage  to  our 
merchant  marine,  capturing  and  burning  no  less  than 
eight  vessels,  until  August  16th,  1861,  when  attempting 
to  enter  the  harbor  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  in  a  gale,  she 
struck  on  the  bar  and  became  a  total  loss. 

In  Frank  Leslie’s  Illustrated  Weekly  for  June  23d, 
1860,  there  is  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
capture,  red-handed,  of  various  slavers : 
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“Capture  of  the  Slave  Vessels  and  Their 
Cargoes. 

“Our  cruisers  have  been  very  successful  of  late  in  the 
search  after  the  slavers  which  infest  the  Cuban  coast,  and 
have  already  captured  three  vessels  with  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  negroes.  The  prizes  were  all  taken  to 
Key  West  and  their  cargoes  landed.  Such  an  accession 
to  the  population  of  that  place  caused  the  authorities  no 
little  trouble  to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for 
them.  But  by  activity  and  energy,  and  by  calling  forth 
every  available  resource,  in  a  few  days  all  were  comfort¬ 
ably  though  1‘oughly  housed. 

“On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  May,  while  the  U.S.  steam 
sloop  ‘Wyandotte’  was  on  her  course  for  the  south  side  of 
Cuba,  a  bark  was  discovered  standing  in  shore  with  all  sail 
set  to  a  light  breeze.  Chase  was  immediately  commenced 
and  continued  for  four  hours,  when  the  wind  dying  away 
and  the  steamer  gaining  rapidly  on  the  bark,  the  latter,  mis¬ 
taking  the  ‘Wyandotte’  for  a  Spanish  coasting  steamer, 
tacked  and  boldly  stood  out  from  land.  About  eleven 
A.  M.,  the  ‘Wyandotte’  being  within  speaking  distance  of 
the  bark.  Captain  Stanley  hailed  her  in  Spanish,  asking 
what  vessel  it  was,  and  received  in  reply,  ‘American’, 
spoken  in  good  English.  He  then  ordered  her  to  show 
her  colors,  which  she  did  by  hoisting  the  American  flag. 
An  officer  was  then  sent  on  board,  and  she  was  found  to 
be  the  American  bark  ‘Williams’,  Captain  Simms,  appar¬ 
ently  engaged  in  lawful  trade,  as  there  were  no  visible 
signs  of  negroes  being  on  board.  But  on  lifting  the  tar¬ 
paulins  with  which  the  hatches  were  covered,  the  woolly 
heads  of  a  number  of  negroes  were  immediately  thrust 
up  in  bold  relief  to  the  light,  causing  the  boarding  party, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  to  give  three  cheers, 
which  was  answered  by  those  on  board  the  ‘Wyandotte’. 
Lieutenants  Read  and  Eggleston  and  a  prize  crew  of 
nineteen  sailors  and  marines  were  then  placed  on  board, 
and  the  officers,  crew  and  passengers  of  the  bark  taken 
on  board  the  ‘Wyandotte’  and  the  prize  towed  to  Key 
West. 

“The  poor  Africans  were  conveyed  from  the  bark  in 
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carts  and  taken  at  once  to  their  temporary  quarters,  where 
every  care  was  taken  to  provide  for  their  cleanliness  and 
comfort. 

“The  number  of  Africans  originally  taken  on  board  the 
‘Williams’  at  the  Congo  River  is  variously  stated.  The 
American  captain  says  there  were  only  six  hundred  and 
sixty-four  received,  while  other  and  perhaps  more  correct 
accounts  state  the  number  to  have  been  seven  hundred 
and  fifty.  If  this  be  true,  the  mortality  among  them  has 
been  very  great,  for  there  were  but  five  hundred  and 
forty-six  Africans  on  board  when  captured,  thus  leaving 
two  hundred  and  four  to  be  accounted  for.  To  this  latter 
number  must  be  added  the  six  found  dead  on  board  (said 
to  have  been  killed  by  the  crew  in  preserving  silence  and 
preventing  detection  before  being  boarded  by  captors), 
and  the  thirty-three  who  died  on  the  passage  to  Key  West 
— making  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  forty-three  deaths. 

“The  treatment  they  received  on  board  this  vessel  bears 
no  comparison  with  that  given  to  those  on  board  the 
‘Wildfire’.  The  vessel  was  found  to  be  in  a  filthy  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  living  freight  uncared  for. 

“The  prisoners  have  been  confined  in  jail,  and  are  un¬ 
dergoing  an  examination  before  Commissioner  Bethel.” 

Among  other  well-known  slavers  at  this  period  were 
the  barque  “Wildfire”  ;  Spanish  barque  “Cora”,  formerly 
the  clipper  ship  “Gazelle”,  condemned  and  sold  in  China 
in  the  early  1850’s  ;  barque  “Isla  de  Cuba”.  Quite  by 
accident  the  author  has  discovered  that  the  last  named 
vessel  is  believed  to  have  been  the  ship  “Tonquin”,  at 
one  time  partially  owned  by  his  great-grandfather,  Josiah 
Bradlee  of  Boston.  In  1850  the  “Tonquin”  had  been 
sent  out  to  San  Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  small  portable 
houses,  made  in  sections  for  rapid  erection  in  the  mining 
districts.  She  went  into  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  on 
a  full  tide,  there  were  then  very  few,  if  any,  reliable 
charts  of  the  coast  of  California ;  the  tide  fell,  the 
“Tonquin”  grounded  on  her  own  anchors,  was  badly  dam¬ 
aged,  condemned  and  sold,  and  eventually  became  a 
slaver. 

In  its  last  days  the  slave  smuggling  trade  became  a 
highly  organized  modern  business ;  in  fact  John  R.  Spears, 
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in  his  “American  Slave  Trade”,  quotes  (pp.  197-198)  a 
letter  from  the  notorious  Charles  A.  L.  Lamar,  owner  of 
the  previously  mentioned  “Wanderer”,  to  Thomas  Barrett 
of  Augusta,  Georgia,  May  24th,  1858,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plains  his  plans  for  the  formation  of  a  stock  company 
which  was  to  employ  a  steamer  instead  of  sailing  vessels : 

“I  have  in  contemplation,  if  I  can  raise  the  necessary 
amount  of  money,  the  fitting  out  of  an  expedition  to  go 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  a  cargo  of  African  apprentices, 
to  he  bound  for  the  term  of  their  natural  live»,  and  would 
like  your  co-operation.  No  subscription  will  be  received 
for  a  less  amount  than  $5,000.  The  amount  to  be  raised 
is  $300,000.  I  will  take  $20,000  of  the  stock  myself. 

“I  propose  to  purchase  the  ‘Vigo’,*  an  iron  screw 
steamer  of  1750  tons,  now  in  Liverpool,  for  sale  at 
£30,000  cash.  She  cost  £75,000.  G.  B.  Lamar  can 
give  you  a  description  of  her.  .  .  . 

“She  is  as  good  as  new,  save  her  boilers,  and  they  can 
be  used  for  several  months.  If  I  can  buy  her  I  will  put 
six  Paixhan  guns  on  deck  and  man  her  with  as  good  men 
as  can  be  found  in  the  South.  The  fighting  men  will  all 
be  stockholders  and  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  are  known 
to  you,  if  not  personally,  by  reputation. 

“My  estimate  runs  thus : 

Steamer,  1150,000;  repairs,  guns,  small  arms,  coal, 

etc.,  $50,000, . $200,000 

Supplies,  $25,000;  money  for  purchase  of  cargo, 

$75,000 .  100,000 


$300,000 

“  .  .  .  The  ‘Vigo’  can  bring  2000  with  ease  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  1  apprehend  no  difficulty  or  risk,  save  ship¬ 
wreck,  and  that  you  can  insure  against.  I  can  get  one  of 
the  first  lieutenants  in  the  navy  to  go  out  iu  command 
.  .  .  but  I  would  not  propose  to  fight ;  for  the  ‘Vigo’ 
can  steam  11  knots,  which  would  put  us  out  of  the  way 
of  any  of  the  cruisers.” 

•The  “Vigo”  was  originally  bnilt  by  Laird  Bros,  of  Liverpool  in 
1855  for  the  French  Franco-American  line.  When  they  failed  in 
1858  she  had  been  bought  by  the  well-known  Inman  line  running 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York. 


at  various  points  on  the  southern  coast  in  the  late  50's 
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Although  this  charming  scheme  did  not  materialize,  it 
is  known  that  other  steamers  were  employed  in  the  slave 
trade,  for  the  Boston  Tramcript  for  February  17th,  1860 
contained  the  following  news  item  concerning  them : 

“Havana  correspondents  report  two  steamers,  named 
the  ‘Marquis  de  la  Habana’*  and  the  ‘Democrata’,  about 
to  sail  for  the  Congo  river.  They  belong  to  Marby,  Bus- 
tamente  and  Co.,  and  have  been  fitted  up  openly.  .  .  . 
If  they  succeed,  the  number  of  steam  slavers  will  be  in¬ 
creased  forthwith.  .  .  .” 

After  the  Civil  war  broke  out  the  smuggling  of  negroes 
into  the  United  States  naturally  came  to  an  end,  although 
a  few  cargoes  of  blacks  were  brought  to  the  island  of 
Cuba  by  the  following  American  vessels ; 

1861 —  Barque  “Storm  King”  of  Baltimore,  650  slaves. 

1862 —  Ship  “Ocilla”  of  Mystic,  Conn. 

1864 — Ship  “Huntress”  of  New  York. 

The  last  gasp  of  the  abominable,  illicit  slave  traffic  may 
be  said  to  have  taken  place  when  Captain  Nathaniel  Gor¬ 
don,  of  Portland,  Maine,  the  well  known  commander  of 
slave  ships,  was  tried  and  executed  in  New  York  City. 
His  indictment  has  already  been  referred  to,  but  as  be  was 
the  only  slaver  who  ever  suffered  the  death  penalty,  and 
his  execution  meant  the  end  of  an  ignoble  traffic  which 
disgraced  the  United  States,  it  deserves  to  be  chronicled 
with  some  degree  of  minuteness. 

The  story  of  his  trial  is  taken  from  the  now  rare  files 
of  the  old  New  York  Illustrated  News. 

The  “Erie”,  Captain  Gordon’s  vessel,  was  a  small  full- 
rigged  ship  of  476  tons,  built  at  Warren,  R.  I.,  in  1849, 
but  registered  from  the  port  of  New  York. 

*The  steamer  “Marquis  de  la  Habana'’,  as  previously  mentioned, 
was  chartered  later  in  1860  by  the  Mexican  General  Miramon  and  a 
party  of  his  followers  to  convey  them  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  they 
hoped  to  stir  up  one  of  the  many  revolutions  common  to  that  coun¬ 
try.  The  scheme  was  a  failure,  and  to  recoup  themselves  these 
villains  were  about  to  seize  one  of  the  California  gold  steamers 
when  their  plot  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  Commander  Jarvis  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  “Saratoga."  The  “Marquis  de  la  Habana”  therefore  be¬ 
came  the  only  steam  pirate  of  which  there  is  any  record.  She  after¬ 
wards  was  taken  into  the  Confederate  navy  as  the  “McRae",  and  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  another  steamer  “Habana"  that  before 
the  Civil  war  plied  between  New  Orleans  and  Havana  and  was 
changed  into  the  well-known  Confederate  cruiser  “Sumter",  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Raphael  Semmes,  C.  S.  N. 
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“March  8,  1862. 

^‘Execution  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Gordon,  the  Slaver. 

“Captain  Nathaniel  Gordon,  the  convicted  slaver,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Portland,  Maine,  was  a  man  of  slender  build,  about 
five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  of  dark  complexion,  with 
dark  whiskers  and  penetrating  eyes,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  From  his  youth 
up  he  had  been  a  sailor,  in  various  capacities,  beginning 
as  a  cabin  boy,  and  working  himself  up  to  the  position  of 
captain.  His  mother  is  still  living,  and  is  an  exemplary 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  Port¬ 
land. 

“He  made  four  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  for 
negroes  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Two  of  these  voyages  were 
successful,  the  negroes  having  been  landed  on  the  Island 
of  Cuba.  A  third  voyage  was  only  partially  successful, 
the  negroes  having  been  landed  at  a  Brazilian  port. 

“His  fourth  voyage  as  a  slaver  was  on  board  the  ship 
‘Erie’,  with  which  he,  his  two  mates  and  crew,  were  cap¬ 
tured  on  the  African  coast,  off  the  Congo  River,  by  the 
United  States  steam  sloop  of  war  ‘Mohican’,  of  the  African 
squadron.  When  the  ‘Erie’  was  boarded  the  United 
States  ofiBcers  found  a  cargo  of  967  negroes,  consisting  of 
men,  women  and  children. 

“Immediately  after  the  capture  a  prize  crew  was  put  on 
board  the  ‘Erie’,  under  command  of  a  lieutenant  and  a 
midshipman,  and  the  ship  was  headed  for  Monrovia.  On 
the  passage  thither  three  hundred  of  the  negroes  died 
and  were  buried  at  sea.  On  their  arrival  at  Monrovia  the 
negroes  were  duly  handed  over  to  the  agent  of  the  United 
States  government  at  that  point,  and  set  free  under  the 
civilizing  influences  and  institutions  of  the  Liberian  Re¬ 
public. 

“The  crew  of  the  ‘Erie’  was  taken  on  board  the  ‘Mo¬ 
hican’  to  fill  the  places  of  the  United  States  sailors  who 
had  been  transferred  to  the  prize  ship  ‘Erie’,  and  Capt. 
Gordon,  with  his  two  mates,  were  sent  on  to  New  York 
by  the  ‘Erie’  after  landing  the  negroes  as  stated. 

“The  ‘Erie’  had  previously  been  to  Liverpool,  from 
which  port  she  took  a  cargo  to  Havana,  Cuba.  There  she 
changed  hands,  and  there  Captain  Gordon  took  charge  of 
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her  and  superintended  her  fitting  out  for  the  slave  voyage 
in  which  she  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  her  capture. 

“About  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  ‘Erie’  at  this 
port  with  the  prisoners,  the  rebellion  broke  out,  and,  as 
it  was  progressing,  the  lieutenant  pi'ize  master  turned  out 
to  be  a  secessionist,  and,  in  order  to  identify  himself  more 
fully  with  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  left  for  the 
South.  This  step  on  the  part  of  the  lieutenant  bereft 
the  government  of  the  necessary  testimony  for  the  trial 
of  Gordon. 

“The  U.  S.  marshal,  preparatory  to  the  trial  of  Captain 
Gordon,  struck  a  panel  of  jurors  from  Columbia  county. 
To  this  panel  Gordon,  through  his  counsel,  objected,  on 
the  ground  that  the  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  had 
not  served  the  marshal  with  a  certified  copy,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  statute,  and  the  court  sustained  the  objec¬ 
tion.  Had  Gordon  submitted  himself  to  a  trial  at  that 
time,  his  acquittal  would  have  been  certain,  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  not  the  evidence  to  convict  him. 

The  trial  was  postponed,  and  when  Gordon  again  came 
into  court  a  new  jury  had  been  impanneled,  which  he 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  pre-emptory  challenges,  and  a 
number  for  cause,  before  a  jury  for  the  trial  had  been 
selected.  This  jury  the  marshal  kept  together  until  the 
trial  was  concluded. 

“Previous,  however,  to  the  last  trial,  the  ships  of  the 
African  squadron  had  been  ordered  home  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  marshal  boarded  each  of  them 
at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  respectively. 

“On  board  the  ‘Michigan’,  at  Boston,  he  found  four 
sailors  who  had  belonged  to  the  crew  of  the  ‘Erie’  at  the 
time  of  her  capture,  and  they  were  brought  on  to  this 
city  as  witnesses,  and  on  their  testimony  Gordon  was  con¬ 
victed. 

“When  first  arrested,  Gordon  was  lodged  in  Eldridge 
street  jail,  and  he  was  possessed  of  about  $5,000.  On 
one  occasion  he  paid  the  sum  of  $50  for  the  fond  privi¬ 
lege  of  a  parole  to  enable  him  to  live  with  his  family  in 
Brooklyn  for  a  few  days. 
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“Since  the  President’s  respite  the  prisoner  has  been  fed 
at  the  private  expense  of  the  marshal. 

“A  handbill  having  reference  to  the  execution  of  Capt. 
Gordon  was  seen  posted  about  the  streets  on  Thursday 
morning.  It  was  worded  as  follows,  and  purported  to 
have  been  signed  by  Mayor  Opdyke,  which  was  not  the 
case : 

‘Citizens  of  New  York  come  to  the  rescue!  Shall  a 
judicial  murder  be  committed  in  your  midst,  and  no  pro¬ 
testing  voices  be  raised  against  it?  Captain  Nathaniel 
Gordon  is  sentenced  to  be  executed  for  a  crime  which  has 
virtually  been  a  dead  letter  for  forty  years.’ 

“Then  followed  a  call  for  a  meeting  at  the  Exchange, 
at  3  o’clock  P.  M.,  of  all  in  favor  of  a  commutation  of 
the  death  penalty.  On  learning  the  fact,  Inspector  Car¬ 
penter*  telegraphed  to  all  the  police  captains  to  send  out 
men  to  tear  down  the  posters  and  to  arrest  any  who  might 
be  found  putting  any  of  them  up. 

“At  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon  of  Thursday,  Mr. 
Murray  received  the  following  letter  protesting  against 
the  execution  of  Gordon  : 

‘New  York,  Feb.  19,  1862. 

‘Sir  :  If  you  have  any  regard  for  yourself,  your  fam¬ 
ily,  or  your  reputation,  you  will  not  hang  that  man  Gor¬ 
don,  for  it  will  be  nothing  short  of  murder,  and  the  stigma 
of  it  will  stick  while  you  live.  Resign  sooner,  by  all 
means,  a  thousand  times  over.  Do  not  commit  murder. 
Cut  your  right  arm  off  first.  Yours  respectfully, 

Wm.  Noble. 

“Gordon  was  almost  constantly  attended  during  his 
imprisonment  by  his  wife  and  child.  Mrs.  Gordon  has 
been  permitted  to  remain  with  him  whenever  she  chose, 
and  her  attendance  has  been  unremitting.  She  is  a  native 
of  Nova  Scotia,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  slight  but 
well  built,  and  of  much  personal  beauty. 

“She  has  resided  in  Brooklyn  during  most  of  the  period 
of  her  husband’s  imprisonment,  in  the  family  of  a  sea 
captain,  who  has  interested  himself  somewhat  for  the 
comfort  of  Gordon  himself.  Mrs.  Gordon  has  visited 
Washington  several  times,  it  is  said,  and  for  the  last  time 

*One  of  the  high  officials  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  police. 
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no  longer  than  last  Friday.  Her  pecuniary  means  are 
derived  exclusively  from  benevolent  persons,  who  have 
supplied  her  with  what  she  pressingly  needed,  and  means 
of  seeking  a  commutation  of  the  death  penalty  in  the 
case  of  her  husband.  Accompanied  by  the  child  (a  fine 
boy  of  five  or  six  years  of  age),  she  nobly  devoted  every 
hour  at  her  command  to  Gordon’s  comfort  and  to  his  con¬ 
solation.  They  have  evidently  been  much  attached  to 
each  other. 

“Last  evening  the  final  parting  scene  occurred.  Gordon 
did  not  entirely  lose  his  self-possession,  but  the  grief  of 
Mrs.  Gordon  was  of  the  most  acute  description.  She  was 
taken  away  at  half-past  six  o’clock. 

“After  parting  with  his  wife,  Gordon  was  transferred 
to  another  cell,  and  his  clothing  thoroughly  searched  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  attempt  at  suicide.  He 
then  partook  of  some  refreshments  and  lighted  a  cigar, 
and,  calling  for  pen  and  ink,  sat  down  to  write  letters. 
He  thus  passed  the  principal  part  of  the  night,  up  to  about 
four  o’clock. 

“About  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  Gordon  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  convulsions,  and  a  physician  was  sent  for,  who 
pronounced  him  suffering  under  the  effects  of  a  dose  of 
poison.  The  prisoner  afterwards  admitted  that  he  had 
taken  a  small  powder  which  had  been  furnished  him  and 
which  he  had  concealed  in  a  crack  under  his  bench. 

“He  continued  in  convulsions  until  about  ten  o’clock 
Friday  morning,  when  the  effects  of  the  poison  seemed 
to  subside,  and  he  rallied  materially.  About  eleven 
o’clock  he  requested  that  a  lock  of  his  hair  and  a  ring 
should  be  carried  to  his  wife. 

“At  eleven  o’clock  a  despatch  was  received  from  Judge 
Beebe,  who  had  gone  to  Albany  to  see  Governor  Morgan, 
stating  that  after  his  interview  the  Governor  had  sent  a 
telegraphic  despatch  to  President  Lincoln  requesting  a 
further  respite  for  the  prisoner. 

“Inside  the  Tombs  building,  and  at  every  entrance,  a 
guard  of  marines  were  stationed  with  fixed  bayonets. 
They  had  been  detailed  from  the  Marine  Barracks,  were 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Cohen,  and  numbered 
about  eighty  men.  The  special  guard  was  composed  of 
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the  marshal’s  deputies,  with  some  police  captains.  A  guard 
of  police  was  also  stationed  around  the  outside  of  the 
Tombs. 

•‘The  gallows  was  a  new  one,  originally  made  for  hang¬ 
ing  the  three  murderers  of  Captain  Pyke,  of  the  ship 
•General  Parkhill’,  but  not  used,  as  the  sentence  of  those 
men  was  commuted  by  the  President  to  imprisonment  for 
fifteen  years. 

••The  hour  of  twelve  was  fixed  for  the  execution. 
Over  a  hundred  persons  had  been  admitted  to  witness  the 
scene,  among  whom  were  Marshal  Keyes  of  Boston,  sev¬ 
eral  State  Senators,  and  reporters  of  the  press. 

“Gordon  was  taken  from  his  cell  to  the  gallows  at  a 
quarter  past  twelve  o’clock.  He  was  supported  by  two 
of  Marshal  Murray’s  deputies.  The  marshal  walked  on 
his  right.  The  appearance  of  Gordon’s  face  was  ghastly, 
his  fear  was  extreme ;  but  with  that  assumed  stoicism 
which  had  distinguished  him,  he  walked,  or  was  rather 
carried,  quickly  to  his  place.  He  made  no  dying  speech. 

“As  soon  as  the  noose  was  adjusted  the  black  cap  was 
pulled  over  his  face.  The  signid  was  at  once  made,  and 
and  in  an  instant  he  was  dangling  in  the  air.  He  died 
easily ;  but  few  convulsive  motions  were  observed.  He 
was  dead  in  about  five  minutes  from  the  time  the  rope 
was  adjusted,  hut  the  body  was  allowed  to  remain  half  an 
hour,  when  his  body  was  taken  down  and  placed  in  a 
rough  coffin,  in  which  it  will  be  delivered  to  his  friends.” 

It  was  said  that  Gordon  was  at  one  time  the  possessor 
of  over  $100,000,  which  sum  he  had  accumulated  in  the 
slave  trade,  but  the  expenses,  etc.,  of  his  trial  swallowed 
up  all  his  little  fortune. 

Great  political  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  to  commute  bis  sentence.  He  had  already 
once  respited  Gordon  (see  Illustrated  New  York  News, 
February  22d,  1862),  and  the  latter’s  friends  were  confi¬ 
dent  that  he  would  not  die  on  the  gallows,  but  the  Presi¬ 
dent  remained  firm. 

Thus  did  one  wretched  outrager  of  humanity  pay  for 
centuries  of  misery  and  suffering  which  bare  words  cannot 
describe. 


FORTY  YEARS  AGO  IN  SALEM. 


Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Frakgis  H.  Lee 


( Continued  from  Volume  LIX,  page  10^.') 

JaD.  28th.  Galled  at  Mr.  Bryant’s  in  Carpenter  street 
and  saw  portraits  of  Mr.  Bryant’s  father  and  mother  and 
of  Mrs.  Bryant’s  mother  and  two  of  her  son  Watson 
Bryant,  all  taken  by  Mr.  Southard,  besides  other  fancy 
pictures  of  his.  She  gave  me  a  framed  certificate  of  the 
Mechanics’  Association  dated  Oct.  1,  1817,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  her  father,  also  two  old  china  cups  and  three 
little  coins  of  no  particular  worth.  She  is  going  to  look 
up  some  old  papers  and  almanacs  for  me.  This  house 
was  built  about  70  years  ago.  Tonight  the  services  of 
opening  the  new  Washington  Church  begin.  Dr.  Bellows 
preaches.  Rev.  Batcheler  and  Israel  and  Messrs.  Horton 
and  O.  W.  Upham  have  gone  on. 

Jan.  30th.  Called  at  Mrs.  Narbonne’s  and  left  Old 
Naumkeag.  Mrs.  Narbonne  went  to  school  with  a  Miss 
Carlton  in  Union  street,  also  to  a  Miss  Mary  Porter  in 
building  rear  of  Dr.  Browne’s  shop.  This  lady  afterwards 
married  Seth  Low  and  moved  to  Brooklyn.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  went  to  Josie’s  and  saw  Rose  dressed  for  the  party. 
Looked  into  the  collection  of  china  in  the  parlor.  There 
are  several  old  punch  bowls,  silver  mugs  of  Joseph  and 
William  Cabot,  a  Washington  Lafayette  pitcher  made  to 
commemorate  his  visit  here  in  1824.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  china  in  their  china  closet. 

Jan.  Slat.  Went  to  the  Institute  and  looked  over  the 
portraits  in  the  Antique  room.  Into  the  picture  room  of 
the  successor  of  Grindall  and  purchased  a  very  large 
photograph  of  the  South  Church,  framed,  for  $2.00,  which 
is  very  cheap  and  about  what  the  frame  is  worth.  This 
picture  was  taken  several  years  ago  by  Bowdoin.  Called 
on  Curwen  and  saw  his  china  all  newly  arranged,  with  a 
glass  diamond  door,  making  the  comer  of  the  room  look 
very  attractive. 

Feb.  Ist.  This  morning  the  snow  lies  probably  two 
feet  on  a  level,  and  in  drifts  I  have  seen  it  nearly  six  feet 
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high,  as  in  many  places  on  the  north  side  of  Essex  street. 
There  has  been  not  so  much  snow  at  the  East,  as  the 
storm  has  not  yet  reached  there,  so  that  most  of  the  trains 
from  that  quarter  came  in  during  the  morning,  but  towards 
Chelsea  a  train  with  snow  plough  and  two  engines  got  off 
the  track,  thereby  delaying  the  mails  and  obliging  the 
trains  to  come  down  later  via  the  Saugus  branch.  We 
didn’t  receive  our  Boston  paper  till  about  three  o’clock. 
It  continued  to  snow  lightly  during  the  day  and  into  the 
night. 

Feb.  2nd.  In  Boston.  Saw  an  interesting  collection 
of  charcoal  landscapes  by  Mr.  Key.  Called  on  Mr.  Staigg 
and  showed  tlie  copies  of  portraits  of  Timothy  Orne  and 
wife  and  T.  O.’s  mother.  He  was  quite  pleased  with  the 
portraits  of  Rebecca  Taylor,  which  he  offered  to  copy  for 
$500,  but  I  wished  to  have  it  done  for  $50.  He  has  an 
interesting  portrait  just  finished  of  Mr.  Francis  of  Low¬ 
ell,  who  has  been  supt.  of  Locks  and  Canals  for  so  many 
years.  Called  on  the  brother  of  Rev.  Wm.  Cook  and  saw 
journals  kept  by  his  father  whilst  commanding  vessels,  an 
old  wooden  spoon  he  bad  carved,  his  portrait  taken  on 
glass  in  France,  an  interesting  old  desk  and  drawers.  He 
gave  me  a  funny  picture  of  “The  death  of  Harrison”,  a 
printed  sermon  of  Rev.  Wm.  Cook,  a  pamphlet  history  of 
Danvers,  and  another  pamphlet.  He  is  to  look  up  some 
old  papers. 

Feb.  3rd.  Called  on  Mr.  W.  H.  Foster  after  dinner. 
Mr.  Israel  had  just  brought  him  a  photograph  of  Mr. 
Mickle  of  Baltimore,  the  oldest  Bank  officer  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  having  entered  the  ranks  in  1819.  Mr.  Foster  in 
1824.  Mr.  Foster  gave  me  his  photograph,  his  birthday 
being,  like  mine,  on  Dec.  23rd,  and  I  understand  Annie 
West’s  is  the  same  day.  He  showed  me  a  snuff  box  of 
lacquered  wood,  with  portraits  of  Josephine  and  Napoleon 
on  the  cover,  also  a  cane  made  of  the  wood  of  the  Wm. 
Penn  house  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  being  pulled  down 
in  1867  when  he  happened  to  be  there,  a  pair  of  pitchers  of 
light  brown  ground  covered  with  pictures,  another  tall  slim 
pitcher  with  cover,  and  several  plates. 


(To  be  continued') 
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The  Barque  “Glide.” 

And  Some  Account  of  the  African  Trade. 


(^Continued  from  Volume  LIX,  'page  216.') 


By  George  Granville  Putnam. 


Additional  members  of  the  crew  were  Charles  White- 
house,  14,  now  and  for  many  years  a  signal  towerman  in 
the  employ  of  the  old  Eastern  and  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  at  the  Norman-Washington  street  crossing, 
Salem  ;  Richard  Kiernan,  Salem,  18  ;  Stephen  Curtis,  Jr., 
Salem,  19 ;  Daniel  O’Neil,  New  York,  32  ;  William  King, 
Philadelphia,  30.  Thomas  Edwards,  Birmingham,  Eng., 
24,  was  shipped  at  Zanzibar. 

The  Sachem  sailed  on  her  next  voyage  from  Salem  Oct. 
24,  1869,  John  Kerivan,  master,  for  Zanzibar.  Captain 
Kerivan  died  at  Zanzibar  April  3,  1870,  and  the  vessel  re¬ 
turned  to  Boston  under  command  of  the  mate.  Captain 
William  A.  Peterson.  Captain  Peterson  afterwards  com¬ 
manded  the  barque  Eetex,  owned  by  Captain  Bertram,  in 
the  same  trade. 

Tenth  Voyage. 

The  Glide  sailed  from  Salem  June  2,  1870,  for  Boston, 
and  arrived  there  the  same  day.  Captain  James  S.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Salem,  having  arrived  home  after  being  wrecked 
in  the  Jertey,  was  given  command.  The  vessel  sailed  from 
Boston  June  13, 1870,  for  Zanzibar.  Arrived  at  Zanzibar 
Oct  6 ;  arrived  at  Muscat  Nov.  22 ;  sailed  from  Muscat 
Feb.  1  for  Zanzibar,  and  from  Zanzibar  March  3  for  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  April  9  ;  crossed  the  Equa¬ 
tor  May  3,  in  longitude  34  W.,  and  arrived  at  Boston  May 
26,  1871.  Passenger,  Henry  Curwen  of  Salem.  Voyage, 
eleven  months  and  twelve  days. 

Eleventh  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  June  14,  1871,  James  S.  Williams, 
master,  for  the  East  Indies.  Arrived  at  Tamatave  Oct. 
10,  and  then  went  to  Zanzibar.  Sailed  for  Boston  Nov.  18. 
On  the  passage  home  the  Glide  was  destined  to  get  the 
hammering  of  her  life.  She  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Dec. 
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27,  and  crossed  the  Equator  Jan.  28.  On  Feb.  15,  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  began  a  succession  of  gales  which  con¬ 
tinued  all  the  way  to  port.  March  2,  latitude  34.51  N., 
longitude  70.13  W.,  experienced  a  terrific  gale  from  south 
to  northwest,  barometer  at  29.08,  with  cross  seas.  The 
Glide  was  put  under  half  of  lower  maintopsail  and  half 
of  mizzen  staysail,  and  shipped  two  heavy  seas,  which 
stove  after  house  and  lee  bulwarks.  After  struggling 
nearly  a  month  under  such  adverse  conditions  and  with 
little  hope  of  the  weather  improving.  Captain  Williams 
determined  to  lay  his  course  for  New  York,  and  he  arrived 
there  March  25,  1872.  Voyage:  nine  months  and  eleven 
days. 

Passengers,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Francis  R.  Webb  and  two 
children  of  Salem. 

J.  Frank  Stickney,  now  residing  at  Salem  Willows,  was 
a  boy  on  the  Glide  on  this  voyage.  Returning  to  Salem 
from  New  York,  he  went  into  Captain  Bertram’s  office  for 
his  pay,  and  the  late  Captain  Nathan  H.  Millett,  confiden¬ 
tial  clerk,  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  make  a  trip  in 
the  Taria  Topan^  which  was  fitting  for  sea.  Frank  gladly 
accepted  the  chance,  and  at  once  signed  the  shipping  arti¬ 
cles.  William  Hollingsworth  Hathorne  was  master  of 
the  Taria  Topan,  and  J.  Warren  Luscomb  mate.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  later  master  of  the  barque.  The  Taria  Topan 
sailed  from  Boston  May  20,  1872,  visited  Aden,  Muscat, 
and  Zanzibar,  and  arrived  back  at  Boston  March  13, 1873. 

Twelfth  Voyage. 

The  Glide  sailed  from  New  York  April  13,  1872,  for 
East  Coast  of  Africa  ports,  under  command  of  Captain 
Stephen  Cloutman,  who  had  sailed  in  command  of  other 
vessels  owned  by  Captain  Bertram.  She  arrived  at  Mo¬ 
zambique  July  1,  79  days’  passage.  Sailed  Sept.  28  for 
Zanzil^r,  where  she  finished  loading,  and  sailed  for  home 
Oct.  24.  Arrived  at  Boston  Jan.  15, 1873,  in  83  days’ 
passage.  Voyage,  nine  months  and  two  days. 

Charles  I.  Shepard  of  Fresno,  California,  communicates 
to  the  writer  the  following  information :  “Ernest  D.  Lord, 
who  was  a  boy  on  the  Glide  on  her  sixth  voyage,  lived  on 
Pleasant  street.  His  father  was  a  member  of  a  firm  of 
stone  cutters  in  Salem.  After  this  voyage  in  the  Glide, 
Ernest  sailed  two  or  three  times  with  Captain  John  C. 
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Pond.  He  then  gave  up  the  sea  and  went  to  Milwaukee, 
thinking  that  it  was  better  to  do  it  then  instead  of  later. 
But  his  first  love  for  the  sea  returned,  and  he  again  tried 
it,  and  one  day  he  showed  up  in  Salem  and  told  me  that 
he  was  going  second  mate  of  the  Qlidt  the  next  day.  A 
few  days  out  the  mate  was  lost  overboard  and  Ernest  was 
promoted.  The  vessel  visited  Muscat  and  Aden,  and  at 
one  of  those  places  be  was  taken  sick  with  dysentery  and 
died  suddenly.  He  was  a  fine  fellow  and  we  were  inti¬ 
mate  friends.  He  was  a  Phillips  school  boy.” 

Thirteenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Feb.  8,  1878,  Stephen  Gloutman, 
master,  for  Zanzibar.  Arrived  at  Zanzibar  April  22,  73 
days’  passage,  and  sailed  May  3  for  Aden,  where  she  ar¬ 
rived  May  3.  Loaded  at  Aden  and  sailed  June  1  for 
Boston.  Arrived  at  Boston  Sept.  16,  1878,  in  117  days, 
and  concluding  the  voyage  in  the  unusually  quick  time  of 
seven  months  and  eight  days. 

Fourteenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Jan.  16,  1874,  Stephen  Gloutman, 
master,  for  Zanzibar.  Arrived  at  Tamatave,  Madagascar, 
April  5,  79  days’  passage,  and  at  Zanzibar  April  30.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  Aden  May  29,  from  Zanzibar.  Returned  to  Zan¬ 
zibar  and  sailed  for  home  July  10.  Passed  Gape  Good 
Hope  Aug.  14,  St.  Helena  Aug.  28,  and  arrived  at  Boston 
Oct.  10,  89  days’  passage.  Voyage,  eight  months  and 
twenty-four  days. 

Passengers  from  Boston  for  Zanzibar,  J.  Orne  Rider  of 
Salem  and  Augustin  Sparhawk  of  Boston. 

Fifteenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Jan.  10,  1875,  with  a  new  master 
in  charge,  Gaptain  Nathan  A.  Batchelder,  for  Zanzibar 
and  a  market.  Arrived  at  Tamatave,  Madagascar,  April 
5,  85  days  passage.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
journal  kept  by  Gapt.  Bachelder : 

Jan.  18,  1875 — Big  run  232  miles  this  24  hours.  Strong 
wind  from  W.  S.  W.  till  8  A.  M.,  then  hauling  to  W.  N. 
W.,  and  squally  and  rainy  and  lightning.  Passed  two 
sail.  Lat.  32.56  N.,  longitude  80.08  W.  Grossed  the 
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Equator  Feb.  8,  in  Ion.  29.27  W.,  28  days  from  Nantas- 
ket  Roads ;  March  9,  at  9  A. M.,  sighted  Tristan  d’ Acunha 
group  of  islands ;  March  20,  lat.  37.50  S.,  Ion.  27.42  W., 
took  in  topgallant  sails,  very  heavy  easterly  sea  on,  took 
in  main  topgallant  sail,  first  time  since  leaving  Boston  ; 
April  4,  dirty,  inky-looking  weather,  heavy  thunder  and 
continuous  sharp  lightning,  heavy  squalls  of  rain,  and  no 
moon  to  cheer  us ;  April  5,  arrived  at  Tamatave,  Mada¬ 
gascar,  85  days  from  Boston. 

April  30,  sailed  from  Tamatave  for  Aden,  and  arrived 
there  May  21,  20  days’  passage,  and  having  had  no  cur¬ 
rent  either  way  since  leaving  Cape  Guardefie.  June  8, 
sailed  from  Aden  for  Zanzibar,  and  anchored  off  the  town 
in  eight  fathoms,  29  days’ passage.  July  13,  civil  time, 
sailed  from  Zanzibar  for  Boston,  and  arrived  in  93  days’ 
passage — 12  from  Cape  Good  Hope  to  St.  Helena,  24  from 
the  Cape  to  the  Line,  51  from  the  Cape  to  Boston,  and  27 
from  the  Line  to  Boston.  Was  16  days  in  Gulf  Stream, 
with  strong  gales. 

Sixteenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Nov.  12, 1875,  sea  time ;  discharged 
pilot  at  12.30  ;  Highland  Light,  Cape  Cod,  bore  N.  W.  by 
W.  1-2  W.,  15  miles,  at  4.30  P.  M.,  with  good  breeze  from 
N.  W.;  Nathan  A.  Bachelder,  master,  Edward  B.  Trum¬ 
bull,  mate,  for  Zanzibar  and  a  market  Nov.  30,  at  3.30, 
spoke  brig  C.  S.  Packard^  28  days  from  Savannah,  Ga.. 
for  Buenos  Ayres,  his  longitude  being  39.25,  and  mine 
39.26.  Crossed  the  Equator  Dec.  11,  longitude  34.38 
W.,  30  days  from  Boston.  Dec.  31,  Tristan  d’  Acunha  in 
sight  at  7  A.  M.,  passed  it  at  noon  and  saw  the  town,  and 
a  barque  was  standing  off  and  on.  Now  51  days  from 
Boston.  Jan.  30,  still  going  ahead  through  God’s  good¬ 
ness.  all  well,  wind  keeping  up  all  night,  and  at  10  A.  M. 
entered  the  harbor  of  Tamatave,  79  days  and  22  hours 
from  Boston. 

Sailed  from  Tamatave  Feb.  16,  sea  time,  for  Zanzibar, 
and  arrived  there  in  14  days’  passage.  Lay  there  12  days. 
Sailed  March  14  for  Aden,  sea  time,  and  arrived  April  9, 
25  days’  passage.  Sailed  April  16  for  Zanzibar,  arrived 
May  14,  and  sailed  May  18  for  Boston.  Passed  Cape 
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Stone  &  Brothers,  owners.  From  the  paintini;  by  a  Chinese  artist  in  possession  of  the 
Peabody  Museum. 
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Good  Hope  June  24,  37  days  out;  was  27  days  from  the 
Cape  to  the  Equator,  which  was  crossed  July  21  in  longi¬ 
tude  34.21  west,  and  arrived  at  Boston  Aug.  16,  1876, 
at  noon,  90  days’  passage,  and  beating  the  barque  Taria 
Topan,  Captain  William  Beadle,  which  arrived  the  same 
day  from  Zanzibar,  by  38  days.  Voyage,  six  months  and 
three  days. 

Leonard  A.  Bachelder,  son  of  Captain  Bachelder,  was 
a  passenger  on  the  outward  passage,  and  is  now  a  resident 
of  Auckland,  N.  Z.,  where  he  has  lived  several  years,  and 
has  been  United  States  consul. 

Captain  Bachelder  did  not  again  command  the  Glide^ 
but  he  and  his  first  officer,  Edward  B.  Trumbull,  who 
had  made  two  previous  voyages  as  second  mate  of  the 
Glide,  were  transferred  to  the  barque  Taria  Topan.  Cap¬ 
tain  Bachelder  commanded  the  T.  T.  nine  voyages,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Captain  Trumbull,  who  was  mate  of  her 
with  Captain  Bachelder  nine  voyages,  and  then  master  of 
her  seven  voyages,  when  he  retired  from  the  sea,  having 
made  in  all  twenty-two  voyages  to  sea.  Captain  Bachelder 
died  Sept.  2,  1903. 

One  afternoon  in  the  month  of  July,  1899,  the  writer, 
realizing  that  a  fund  of  adventure  and  romance  is  locked 
up  in  the  breasts  of  Salem  shipmasters,  that  would  prove 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  commercial  history  of 
Salem,  if  such  men  could  only  be  induced  to  tell  of  their 
adventures  by  sea  and  land,  called  upon  Captain  Bachel¬ 
der  at  his  home  in  Salem  on  Ocean  avenue.  Captain 
Bachelder,  always  a  gentleman,  at  first  disliked  to  talk 
for  publication,  fearing  too  frequent  use  of  the  first  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun,  but  finally  consented,  and  the  writer  took 
full  notes  for  this  sketch. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  the  voyages  here 
to  be  related  were  made  before  the  days  of  the  telegraph, 
and  even  previous  to  the  establishment  of  courts  of  law, 
and  of  banks  even  in  many  places,  the  story  is  most  re¬ 
markable  as  showing  the  handicapped  circumstances  under 
which  these  men  labored. 

The  writer,  as  he  sat  in  a  comfortable  chair  in  the 
captain’s  home,  learned  the  following  interesting  story  of 
the  captain’s  life  : 
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Captain  Bachelder  was  bom  in  Salem,  September  3, 
1821,  and  was  tbe  son  of  Joshua  and  Margaret  (Aborn) 
Bachelder.  His  father  came  from  Loudon,  N.  H.,  to 
Salem,  where  he  became  a  farmer  and  contractor,  and  his 
mother  was  born  in  Peabody.  The  couple  had  seven 
children,  of  whom  Nathan  A.  was  the  eldest. 

On  March  10,  1831,  Nathan  A.,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  entered  the  private  school  of  Master  Samuel  H. 
Archer,  on  what  is  now  known  as  Odell  Hill,  and  the 
school  building  is  still  standing.  It  was  a  famous 
school  of  its  time,  and  young  Bachelder  studied  there  five 
years. 

On  leaving  school  he  obtained,  through  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  Master  Archer,  a  position  in  the  hardware  store 
of  Stickney  &  Hale,  the  junior  member  of  tbe  firm  being 
the  father  of  Col.  Henry  A.  Hale.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  firm  to  enter 
upon  a  seafaring  life.  And  just  here  is  where  our  story 
begins. 

“Three  days  after  leaving  Messrs.  Stickney  &  Hale,” 
said  Captain  Bachelder,  *T  was  on  the  ocean,  as  a  boy  be¬ 
fore  the  mast,  on  board  the  ship  William  and  Henry ^  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Charles  Fabens  of  Salem,  and  bound 
from  Salem  for  Zanzibar,  Africa,  Madagascar  and  Bom¬ 
bay.  Being  a  boy,  very  anxious  to  go  to  sea,  and  fearful 
of  losing  my  chance,  I  ran  all  the  way  from  my  home  to 
the  end  of  Derby  wharf,  and  was  there  several  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  ship  started.  Tbe  next  day  at  sea,  terribly  sea¬ 
sick,  I  would  have  run  as  fast  to  the  westward  if  1  could 
only  have  got  my  feet  on  dry  land.  The  ship  sailed  on 
July  3,  1838,  and  returned  to  Salem  after  a  voyage  of 
fourteen  months,  with  a  cargo  of  gum  copal,  dates,  etc. 
Captain  Fabens  took  great  pride  in  his  ship.  She  hod 
three  standing  skysail  yai^s,  having  eight  feet  hoist, 
which  was  quite  remarkable  for  a  ship  of  280  tons. 

‘T  sailed  again  in  the  same  ship,  as  captain’s  clerk  and 
before  the  mast,  but  living  in  the  cabin.  Tbe  commander 
was  John  Francis  of  Salem,  and  the  ship  was  bound  to 
the  coast  of  Sumatra.  Her  cargo  consisted  of  bales  of 
cotton  cloth  and  gunpowder  in  kegs  for  the  natives,  and 
$30,000  in  specie.  Arriving  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra  the 
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ship  took  on  board  a  full  cargo  of  pepper  in  bulk,  pouring 
it  down  the  ship’s  hatches  until  the  hold  was  filled.  Then 
thirty  large  casks  were  filled  as  a  deckload.  After  leaving 
the  coast,  sailing  across  the  Indian  ocean,  nearing  the 
island  of  Madagascar,  the  cargo  settled  so  much  that  all 
the  deckload  was  poured  below  the  hatches.  We  arrived 
in  Salem  after  a  year’s  voyage. 

“These  voyages  were  eventful,  often  extremely  hazard¬ 
ous,  as  the  captain,  clerk  and  two  seamen  were  obliged  to 
go  on  shore  to  weigh  the  cargo,  which  was  transported  to 
the  ship  in  native  boats,  owing  to  the  dangerous  surf  which 
continually  rolled  on  the  beach.  On  the  island  we  were 
continually  at  the  mercy  of  the  Malays.  Several  of  the 
Salem  ships  in  this  trade  had  been  cut  off,  the  captain  and 
part  of  the  crew  murdered,  because  of  difference  of  method 
in  settling  for  the  cargo. 

“Around  the  scales,  when  the  weighing  began,  was  the 
Wall  street  of  Sumatra,  farmers  bringing  in  their  lots  of 
pepper  to  be  weighed  and  waiting  for  their  returns,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  ship  and  her  crew,  the  quality  of  goods,  etc., 
the  rich  and  poor  mingling  together  and  enjoying  the 
cockfight,  which  seemed  to  be  their  principal  amusement. 
We  were  dependent  on  the  Malays  to  take  us  on  board,  as 
no  ship’s  boat  could  live  in  such  a  heavy  surf.  When  night 
came  we  were  all  glad  to  reach  the  ship,  out  of  sight  of 
the  glistening  knives,  as  every  Malay  carried  something 
sharp. 

“The  owner,  Mr.  Pingree,  on  our  arrival  home,  kindly 
offered  me  a  similar  position  on  the  Caroline  Aug%uta, 
Captain  Putnam,  on  a  Sumatra  voyage,  but  not  liking  the 
trade,  I  declined  the  position. 

“I  sailed  on  my  next  voyage  in  the  good  barque  Cyn¬ 
thia,  Captain  Emery  Johnson,  from  Salem  for  China,  with 
a  cargo  of  naval  stores  and  12,000  Spanish  and  Mexican 
silver  dollars.  The  specie  was  in  kegs  and  was  stowed  in 
the  stern  of  the  ship,  behind  a  one-inch  board  partition. 
All  of  the  crew,  with  the  exception  of  two,  were  Salem 
boys,  and  no  anxiety  was  ever  expressed  on  board  regard¬ 
ing  the  money.  Underwriters  would  hardly  take  the 
risk,  nowadays,  of  shipping  such  a  large  amount  of  money 
with  so  little  security.  Letters  of  credit  and  bills  of  ex- 
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change  were  not  then  common,  and  the  world  was  very 
wide.  The  first  port  was  Batavia,  next  Manila,  lying  at 
each  port  about  thirty  days,  sailing  then  for  Wham  poo, 
China,  and  remaining  there  six  months.  Captain  Johnson 
purchased  there  a  cargo  of  tea  for  the  ship  and  another 
for  the  Thomaa  Perkina,  returning  to  New  York  after  a 
voyage  of  eighteen  months.  The  only  living  members  of 
this  ship’s  company  are  Thomas  Perkins,  Esq.  (captain’s 
clerk),  of  Salem,  and  myself.  The  Cynthia  and  the  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Henry  were  both  owned  by  David  Pingree,  Esq. 

“My  next  voyage  was  made  in  the  good  ship  Forreater^ 
owned  by  Captain  William  B.  Parker,  from  Salem  for 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Shortly  after  arriving  at  Charleston  a 
Newbury  port  ship,  the  P^id,  Captain  Thayer  of  Marble¬ 
head,  came  in,  wanting  a  second  officer,  and  1,  being 
highly  recommended,  was  offered  the  position.  I  gladly 
accepted  it.  The  ship  was  bound  to  Liverpool  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  voyage  lasted  four  months.  I  remained  by 
the  ship  in  Boston,  and  started  from  there  in  her  for 
Madras  and  Calcutta,  the  chief  mate  being  Frank  Allen 
of  Salem,  brother  of  Captain  Charles  H.  Allen  of  this 
city.  Mr.  Allen  was  afterwards  lost  at  sea  on  a  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  while  first  officer  of  the  ship  Celeatial, 
owned  by  A.  A.  Low  &  Co.  of  New  York,  the  great  im¬ 
porters.  He  was  knocked  overboard  by  the  bellying  of 
the  spanker,  of  which  he  was  superintending  the  reefing. 

“When  fourteen  days  out,  just  after  taking  the  N.  E. 
trades  in  the  North  Atlantic,  some  one  on  deck  sang  out, 
‘Sail  ho !’  Soon  two  vessels  were  discovered,  heading  right 
for  us,  and  both  flying  the  French  flag.  One  was  a  battle¬ 
ship  and  the  other  a  frigate.  As  they  drew  near  both 
ships  backed  their  topsails,  and  the  Ilzaid  did  the  same. 
A  boat  was  lowered  from  the  battleship  and  came  along¬ 
side  our  ship.  A  lieutenant  was  in  charge,  who,  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  deck,  informed  the  captain  that  they  were  from 
Rio  Janeiro  for  Marseilles,  with  Prince  de  Joinville  and 
his  wife,  the  latter  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
on  board.  Asking  the  Ilzaid' a  captain  to  accept  a  basket 
of  champagne  with  the  prince’s  compliments,  he  said  that 
if  Captain  Thayer  had  any  papers  to  spare,  they  would 
be  very  acceptable. 


CAPT.  JOHN  McMULLAN 
1830  -  1 865 


CAPT.  FRANCIS  R.  WEBB 
1833  ■  1892 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  BEADLE 
1841-1912 


CAPT.  SAMUEL  A.  LORD 
1835-1891 
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“It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  fifty-four  years 
ago.  News  in  foreign  ports  was  scarce,  no  telegraph 
cables  ran  across  the  great  ocean,  very  few  mail  steamers 
were  afloat,  and  almost  all  the  news  was  carried  by  sailing 
ships,  and  to  obtain  a  bundle  of  papers  on  the  ocean  was 
a  great  treat. 

“On  the  llzaid  as  passengers  were  three  young  men 
from  Boston,  going  out  to  buy  cargo,  and  a  French  doc¬ 
tor,  who  acted  as  an  interpreter,  making  it  very  pleasant 
for  both  parties.  The  French  band  on  the  big  ship  sere¬ 
naded  the  Americans  with  excellent  music.  It  was  a 
bright  hour  in  the  trip,  and  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
This  same  frigate  brought  Napoleon’s  remains  from  St. 
Helena  to  France.  Our  companionship  lasted  about  an 
hour,  and  then  the  ships  parted  company,  steering  opposite 
courses,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight.  The  llzaid  proceed¬ 
ed  to  Calcutta,  loaded  a  full  cargo,  and  returned  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  completing  the  voyage  in  about  a  year. 

“Next  voyage  I  sailed  as  second  officer  of  the  barque 
Wm.  Schroder,  owned  by  David  Pingree,  Esq.,  command¬ 
ed  by  Captain  Benjamin  Jackson,  bound  from  Salem  for 
Zanzibar,  Bombay  and  Muscat,  receiving  cargo  at  each 
port,  and  reaching  Salem  after  a  voyage  of  ten  months, 
and  bringing  home  two  splendid  Arabian  horses  in  a  house 
on  the  main  hatch.  They  were  a  present  from  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  to  the  United  States  consul,  the  late  Palmer 
Waters,  who  was  a  passenger  from  Zanzibar  to  Bombay. 
Two  other  gentlemen,  since  deceased,  were  also  passengers 
from  Muscat  to  Zanzibar — the  late  John  C.  Osgood  and 
Samuel  Masury  of  Salem,  who  were  agents  at  Zanzibar 
for  some  of  the  Salem  houses.  The  late  Captain  Waters 
and  his  son  came  home  in  the  Wm.  Schroder  from  Zanzi¬ 
bar. 

“I  sailed  on  my  next  voyage  as  chief  officer  of  the 
barque  Galago,  owned  by  the  Delanos  of  New  York,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Thomas  Johnson  of  Salem,  and 
bound  from  New  York  to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  vessel  carried 
out  flour  and  brought  coffee  home.  Another  voyage  was 
made  in  the  same  vessel. 

“I  next  joined  the  new  barque  Angola,  building  at 
Newburyport,  by  the  famous  shipbuilders,  Currier  & 
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Townsend.  She  was  a  beautiful  vessel,  a  fast  sailer,  and 
having  splendid  accommodations.  She  was  owned  by 
Elbridge  Kimball  and  Benjamin  A.  West.  After  being 
launched  and  rigged,  she  came  to  Salem  to  take  in  her 
cargo,  consisting  of  print  goods  for  the  natives  and  naval 
stores,  for  a  trading  voyage  to  the  Pacific. 

“We  arrived  at  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  after  a 
passage  of  one  hundred  and  ten  days  from  Salem.  Dis¬ 
charging  a  part  of  her  cargo,  we  sailed  for  Otaheite,  one 
of  the  Society  Islands.  After  a  short  stay  there,  the  ves¬ 
sel  sailed  for  Monterey,  Cal.,  which  was  then  under  the 
Mexican  flag.  The  commander  of  the  Angola  was  Capt. 
Samuel  Varney  of  Salem.  The  barque  arrived  at  Monte¬ 
rey  July  1,  1846.  After  being  there  a  few  days  three 
American  men-of-war  arrived — the  frigate  Savannah,  the 
sloop  of  war  Jamettown,  and  one  other  ship.  Commodore 
Sloat  in  charge.  This  was  an  unusual  sight  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  sailor.  One  morning  all  was  activity  on  the  ships, 
boats  lowered  away,  filled  with  marines  and  sailors,  some 
two  hundred  in  number,  pulled  on  shore,  landed,  and 
formed  in  line,  marching  to  the  custom  house,  near  which 
stood  the  flagstaff  on  which  was  flying  the  Mexican  flag. 
At  a  given  signal,  this  flag  was  hauled  down  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  hoisted  in  its  place,  and  California  was  de¬ 
clared  territory  of  the  United  States.  An  English  three- 
deck  line-of-battle  ship,  the  Collingwood,  came  in  a  few 
days  later,  having  been  cruising  around  looking  after  the 
American  fleet,  but  be  was  too  late.  History  had  already 
been  made.  This  occurred  July  7, 1846.  Our  Mexican 
custom  house  officers  left  suddenly  for  the  shore,  sorry 
over  losing  so  nice  a  job.  Across  Monterey  bay,  at  Santa 
Cruz,  was  a  small  saw  mill,  where  Capt.  Varney  received 
on  board  a  full  cargo  and  deckload  of  the  famous  red¬ 
wood,  this  being  the  region  or  section  where  these  won¬ 
derful  trees  grow,  resembling  the  cedar,  and  very  fragrant, 
so  strong  that  the  insects  would  not  attack  and  destroy 
it  It  was  much  in  favor  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  for 
building  purposes.  The  Angola' »  was  the  first  large  cargo 
shipped  foreign  from  Monterey.  The  barque  made  the 
passage  from  Monterey  to  Honolulu  in  twelve  or  fifteen 
days,  and  discharged  her  cargo.  She  then  sailed  for  Ranal, 
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another  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  where  the  great  northwest 
fleet  of  American  whaleships  called  to  recruit  and  replen¬ 
ish  stores. 

“Here  was  taken  on  board,  from  forty  different  ships,  a 
full  cargo  of  whalebone  in  bulk,  something  very  rare. 
The  bone  was  in  slabs  from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
and  tied  in  bundles,  which  were  weighed  and  marked  with 
the  ship’s  name.  Whalebone  was  then  worth  f  1  a  pound, 
but  it  is  now  worth  four  times  that  amount.  This  was 
before  the  discovery  of  oil  wells  and  the  retining  of  kero¬ 
sene.  A  large  fleet  of  vessels  was  required  to  supply  the 
demand  for  oil.  This  was  a  splendid  cargo  for  the  ship, 
for  looking  down  the  hatches  it  seemed  all  alive  as  it 
sprang  up  and  down.  Everything  went  well  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  around  Cape  Horn,  and  the  vessel  arrived  at  Boston 
116  days  from  the  Sandwich  Islands — a  good  passage. 

“I  sailed  again  in  the  Angola,  as  chief  officer,  from 
Boston  for  Liverpool,  with  grain  in  bulk.  We  had  very 
rough  weather  going  across  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
considerable  cargo  was  damaged.  However,  it  was  all 
sold  to  the  brewers,  and  in  time  converted  into  ale.  All 
business  finished,  the  Angola  sailed  from  Liverpool  for 
Boston,  and  reached  home  after  a  passage  of  about  thirty 
days.  1  did  not  go  on  the  Angola  again,  but  on  the  next 
voyage,  which  was  to  the  Paciflc,  she  was  sold  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  governor  for  a  cruiser. 

“On  July  3,  1847, 1  sailed  on  my  first  voyage  as  master 
in  the  brig  John  Dunlap,  from  Salem,  bound  on  a  trading 
voyage  to  the  Pacific.  The  brig  was  owned  by  Benjamin 
A.  West  and  Elbridge  Kimball.  After  being  out  a  few 
days  the  copper  started  on  the  vessel’s  bottom,  and  there 
was  only  one  suit  of  sails  on  board,  and  they  had  been 
two  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  This  was  discour¬ 
aging  for  a  Cape  Horn  trip,  but  we  kept  on,  calling  at 
the  island  of  St.  Catherine  for  wood  and  water.  Off  Cape 
Horn  I  experienced  the  worst  weather  I  had  ever  met  in 
my  many  voyages.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  vessel,  for 
she  was  one  of  the  best  sea  boats  I  bad  ever  sailed,  but 
with  the  copper  started  and  poor  sails,  the  craft  could  not 
carry  any  canvas.  When  it  came  on  to  blow  we  had  to 
lower  the  sails,  and  with  mittens  on  repair  them.  Owing 
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to  this,  the  brig  was  off  the  Cape  forty-two  days,  and 
reached  the  Society  Islands  181  days  from  Salem,  with 
only  fifteen  gallons  of  water  on  board.  I  remained  there 
a  short  time  and  sold  the  cargo  to  good  advantage,  then 
sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  I  learned  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  a  short  time  previous.  I 
sold  some  cargo,  coppered  the  vessel,  obtained  new  sails, 
and  started  for  San  Francisco,  arriving  there  about  April 
1,  1848,  after  a  passage  of  seventeen  days.  The  vessel 
sailed  without  a  pilot,  saving  the  $5  per  foot  which  many 
times  afterwards  I  had  to  pay,  passing  the  Golden  Gate, 
running  up  the  bay,  and  anchoring  in  a  small  cove  in  five 
fathoms  of  water,  near  Montgomery  street.  Where  the 
anchor  was  dropped  on  that  day  now  stand  some  of  the 
finest  blocks  of  San  Francisco.  The  crew  then  looked  in 
wonder  on  a  city  of  tents  and  with  only  a  few  frame 
bouses,  lumber  being  worth  $200  a  thousand  feet.  The 
balance  of  the  cargo  and  the  vessel  were  sold,  taking  my 
pay  in  gold  dust  on  the  best  terms  I  could  make,  all  the 
way  from  $14.50  to  $16  per  ounce,  troy  weight.  This 
was  the  currency  there.  Just  imagine  being  in  a  place 
with  no  courts  through  which  a  debt  could  be  collected 
and  no  banks  to  deposit  money.  There  were  some  people 
called  bankers,  though  very  few  had  confidence  enough 
to  make  a  deposit  with  them ;  and  gambling  houses  with 
their  doors  wide  open,  with  tables  filled  with  piles  of  gold 
dust,  a  band  of  music  in  each  end  of  the  building  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  and  to  draw  crowds  from  the  outside. 

“In  San  Fi-ancisco  I  found  my  old  friend,  Captain  John 
Eagleston,  who  had  arrived  two  months  before  in  the  brig 
Mary  Ellen,  the  first  vessel  from  Salem  to  pass  the  Golden 
Gate.  Oui’S  was  the  second.  This  was  in  April,  1849. 
After  selling  our  vessel,  and  while  waiting  for  the  steamer 
to  sail  for  home,  we  slept  in  the  attic  of  a  woman's  house 
on  our  ship’s  mattresses,  no  bedstead,  with  twenty  other 
occupants,  paying  $1  a  night  for  our  lodging  and  $3  a  day 
for  our  board  at  a  restaurant.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  balance  of  our  cargo  and  vessel  we  kept  in  a  wood¬ 
en  box  in  our  sea  chests,  with  only  a  cheap  iron  lock  to 
secure  it.  Of  course  we  kept  our  eye  on  our  treasure. 
After  remaining  in  San  Francisco  three  months,  Captain 
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Eagleston  and  myself  sailed  for  home  in  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  steamer  that  ever  sailed  down  the  coast  of  California 
for  Panama,  three  having  just  been  built  in  New  York  by 
Howland  &  Aspinwall,  to  carry  the  mail  and  passengers 
from  San  Francisco  to  Panama.  Their  names  were  the 
Panama,  Oregon,  and  California,  each  about  1000  tons 
burden.  Our  ship  was  the  Panama,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Bailey,  one  of  the  old  New  York  packet  captains.  There 
being  no  insurance  companies  in  San  Francisco,  and  no 
way  to  insure  the  money  unless  we  wrote  our  owners  by 
this  steamer,  waiting  for  the  steamer  to  follow  two  months 
later,  we  concluded  to  take  the  great  risk  ourselves,  pay¬ 
ing  freight  for  the  same  on  the  steamer,  to  be  deposited 
in  the  purser’s  safe.  There  was  no  railroad  or  telegraph 
across  our  country  then. 

“Very  soon  after  sailing  from  San  Francisco  we  found 
the  discipline  on  board  very  had.  Among  the  passengers 
was  a  large  number  of  broken-down  gamblers,  some  of 
them  leaving  California  for  their  country’s  good.  The 
crew  were  greenhorns,  and  the  officers  were  not  much 
better.  Nights,  the  quartermasters  would  sit  down  on 
camp  stools,  taking  it  easy  while  steering  the  ship.  As 
passengers,  besides  ourselves,  there  were  ten  other  cap¬ 
tains,  and  we  all  sympathized  with  Captain  Bailey.  His 
duties  were  arduous.  As  things  looked,  for  our  own 
safety  we  formed  a  vigilance  committee  without  advising 
the  captain,  dividing  the  watch  between  ourselves.  One 
dark  night,  off  the  Gulf  of  California,  just  after  we  had 
turned  in,  both  having  the  same  stateroom,  the  steamer 
struck  heavily  on  a  shoal.  We  both  started  for  the  deck, 
at  the  same  time  thinking  of  the  owner’s  money.  Very 
soon  all  the  passengers  were  on  deck,  steamer’s  engines 
reversed,  and  her  headway  stopped.  For  a  moment  or  two 
there  was  silence,  passengers  holding  their  breath,  not 
knowing  what  the  next  report  would  be.  All  of  a  sudden 
one  of  the  gamblers  on  the  forecastle  sang  out  in  a  loud 
voice,  ‘Who  discovered  the  western  continent  V  Another 
answered  quickly,  ‘Captain  Bailey,’  our  captain’s  name. 
On  the  strength  of  this  joke  the  three  hundred  passengers 
on  board  grew  more  hopeful,  and  a  loud  shout  went  up 
from  all  hands,  fore  and  aft.  Pumps  were  sounded,  but 
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the  ship  made  no  water,  and  we  sailed  on  our  course, 
reaching  Panama  after  a  passage  of  twenty  days  from 
San  Francisco,  having  called  at  the  most  noted  ports  on 
the  way.  I  could  relate  many  stirring  events  on  this  ship, 
but  the  foregoing  must  suffice. 

“The  cost  of  the  passage  in  these  early  days  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  was 
$440.  This  was  years  before  the  Panama  railroad  was 
built.  The  only  safe  conveyance  across  was  on  mules, 
and  each  passenger  hired  two,  one  for  himself  and  the 
other  for  his  luggage,  the  mule  being  the  only  sure-footed 
animal  over  the  rough  and  rugged  road,  which  was  only  a 
narrow  depth  or  pathway  over  the  mountains  and  through 
dense  forests,  and  in  the  rainy  season,  with  the  mud  knee 
deep  in  many  places,  it  was  rough  travelling  for  man  or 
beast.  This  road  was  the  one  built  by  Pizarro  and  his 
followers  when  they  crossed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  to  conquer  Peru.  Several  years  later,  after  the  rail¬ 
road  was  built,  1  made  the  trip  across  to  take  charge  of  a 
ship  at  Panama.  This  was  a  delightful  ride  of  only  four 
hours,  the  foliage  and  the  forests  in  all  their  tropical 
beauty  made  a  sight  to  be  admired. 

“After  crossing  the  Isthmus  we  took  the  steamer  for 
New  York,  where  we  arrived  after  seven  days,  depositing 
our  gold  dust  in  the  bank  of  America,  on  Wall  street. 
We  arrived  home  in  Salem  just  one  year  from  the  day  on 
which  we  sailed,  bringing  our  own  news,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  letter  sent  from  the  Island  of  St.  Catharine, 
Brazil,  where  we  stopped  on  the  outward  passage  for 
water.  Our  gold  dust  was  sent  to  the  mint  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  with  insurance,  over  the  road  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia,  which  was  the  only  insurance  placed  on  it. 
For  three  weeks  returns  were  made  to  the  owners  in 
Salem,  in  $20  gold  pieces,  netting  eleven  per  cent  over 
the  net  amount  due  from  the  sale  of  vessel  and  cargo, 
proving  that  the  gold  dust  we  had  received  was  well  up 
to  the  standard. 

“I  started  again  on  another  voyage  for  San  Francisco, 
in  the  brig  Fawn,  owned  by  Benjamin  A.  West  and  others, 
loaded  with  groceries  and  a  deck  load  of  lumber,  on  top 
of  the  latter  being  a  schooner-rigged  sailboat.  We  arrived 
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at  San  Francisco  after  a  passage  of  165  days,  and  sold 
cargo  deliverable  at  Sacramento  City  at  130  per  cent  on 
the  foot  of  the  invoice.  Brannan  &  Osborne  were  the 
purchasers,  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  being  J.  War¬ 
ren  Osborne,  a  native  of  Salem,  and  a  son  of  William 
Osborne,  the  stabler.  Our  schooner  boat,  which  cost 
f250,  was  sold  for  $1,200.  Returning  home  via  steamer 
and  the  isthmus,  we  arrived  after  an  absence  of  ten 
months. 

*‘In  recalling  the  voyage  one  pleasant  incident  looms  up 
above  all  the  other  reminiscences  of  the  outward  passage. 
We  were  off  the  pitch  of  Cape  Horn,  80  days  from  Salem, 
a  long  passage  owing  to  heavy  westerly  gales,  when  we 
were  cheered  by  a  breeze  from  the  east,  an  unusual  oc¬ 
currence  in  that  region.  While  making  the  most  of  it 
with  studding  sails  set,  some  one  on  deck  sang  out,  ‘Sail 
ho  1’  A  large  vessel  was  seen  coming  up  right  astern,  and 
being  a  fast  sailer,  she  was  soon  abreast  of  us.  After  the 
usual  sea  salutations,  the  captain  informed  me  that  he  was 
from  Liverpool  bound  for  Valparaiso,  having  called  at  the 
Falkland  Island  for  supplies,  and,  to  our  surprise,  came 
the  question,  from  a  benevolent  heart  that  even  these 
dreary  latitudes  could  not  chill,  ‘Would  you  like  some 
fresh  meat  ?’  Of  course  we  readily  answered,  ‘Yes,’  and 
thanking  him,  yet  inwardly  asking,  ‘How  are  we  to  get 
it  ?’  for  neither  of  us  wished  to  lose  any  time  by  stopping 
our  headway.  But  the  question  was  answered  ere  we 
thought  it.  Sailing  his  ship  right  ahead  of  ours,  the 
captain  paid  out  over  the  stern  a  small  line  with  a  piece 
of  wood  attached.  As  it  came  under  our  bow,  providen¬ 
tially  a  long  boathook  was  handy,  with  which  we  hauled 
the  line  up  on  deck,  making  fast  our  deep  sea  lead 
line  (as  we  had  been  sounding)  to  the  end.  Then  we  paid 
out  as  they  hauled  it  back  on  board  the  ship,  bending  on 
to  our  line  a  large  package,  throwing  it  over  the  stern  into 
the  sea,  with  the  order  to  haul  in.  This  we  had  to  be  very 
cautious  in  doing,  as  our  vessels  were  going  about  six 
miles  an  hour.  We  hauled  in  the  slack  as  fast  as  possi¬ 
ble,  at  the  same  time  luffing  our  vessels  up,  the  foretopsail 
aback.  When  the  strain  came  on  the  line  we  eased  it 
away  gradually,  and  as  our  vessel  deadened  her  way,  we 
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hauled  it  ou  board,  and  to  our  surprise  found  a  quarter  of 
beef  and  three  ducks.  The  captain  hove  his  vessel  to, 
and  when  he  found  we  had  received  it  all  right,  kept  away 
on  his  course.  The  weather  being  cold,  this  gave  us 
“fresh”  for  the  week.  This  was  forty-eight  years  ago, 
when  vessels  were  not  supplied,  as  now,  with  fresh  meat 
and  vegetables.  The  captain  was  a  whole-souled  fellow 
and  gave  me  his  name  and  the  name  of  his  ship,  but  hav¬ 
ing  lost  my  journal  of  that  voyage,  I  cannot  recall  them. 

“I  sailed  again  for  San  Francisco  in  the  new  barque 
Imaum,  named  after  the  Imaum  or  King  of  Muscat,  owned 
by  Benjamin  A.  West  and  others.  Upon  arrival  we  found 
the  market  well  stocked  with  merchandise.  We  remained 
in  San  Francisco  seven  months,  peddling  out  our  cargo. 
We  then  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  San  Juan  and 
Panama,  with  140  passengers.  After  landing  passengers, 
we  started  for  home  via  Cape  Horn,  and  arrived  in  Salem 
after  a  voyage  of  fifteen  months. 

“While  laying  at  the  wharf  in  San  Francisco  on  this 
voyage  the  famous  vigilance  committee  was  formed  there. 
A  few  energetic  men,  weary  of  the  crimes  daily  commit¬ 
ted  and  the  injustice  meted  out  by  the  courts  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  rogues  escaping  who  could  bribe  the  administrators  of 
the  law,  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  catching 
one  of  these  desperadoes  in  the  very  act  of  theft,  tried, 
condemned,  and  hanged  him.  Of  course  the  officers  of 
justice  (?)  arraigned  these  men,  but  a  body  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  signed  their  names 
as  accessories  to  this  deed,  and  from  that  day  the  rogues 
caught  and  brought  before  the  vigilance  committee  felt 
that  sure  justice  would  be  done.  At  the  tap  of  the  bell 
on  the  building  used  by  the  committee,  five  hundred  men, 
armed  with  revolvers,  instantly  answered  the  summons, 
and  no  one  but  members  was  allowed  entrance  to  the 
rooms.  Through  the  sympathy  of  law-abiding  citizens, 
two  desperadoes,  who  had  robbed  and  nearly  killed  a  cap¬ 
tain  on  shipboard,  and  committed  other  like  deeds,  yet 
running  at  large,  were  captured,  brought  before  the  vigi¬ 
lance  tribunal,  and  condemned  to  death.  Some  traitor 
gave  away  the  password  of  the  day,  while  these  two  men 
were  confined  in  the  committee’s  room,  and  the  rogues 
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were  taken  out  and  carried  to  the  city  jail,  and  soldiers 
stationed  on  the  roof  of  this  one-story  affair  to  repel  any 
attempt  by  the  committee  to  secure  them  again.  All  things 
were  quiet  for  two  days.  On  Sunday  there  was  divine 
service  at  the  jail,  and  when  the  congregation  arose  at 
prayer  time,  two  men  standing  on  each  side  of  the  prison¬ 
ers  led  them  quietly  out  of  the  door  and  into  a  coach 
which  was  waiting,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  those 
criminals  were  banging  by  the  neck  from  a  beam  project¬ 
ing  from  the  side  of  the  vigilance  committee  building. 
So  were  the  executors  of  the  law  outwitted,  and  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  San  Francisco  breathed  freely  for  several  months. 

“I  sailed  on  another  voyage  from  Boston  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  the  barque  WUncumcon^  which  was  previously 
commanded  by  the  late  Captain  William  Fabens  of  Mar¬ 
blehead,  owned  by  John  Bertram  and  others.  The  cargo 
in  the  lower  hold  was  ice,  and  between  decks  freight. 
Arriving  in  the  N.  E.  trades  in  the  Pacific,  the  ice  had 
melted  so  much  that  the  vessel  was  very  tender.  How¬ 
ever,  fortune  favored  us,  and  we  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
after  a  passage  of  165  days  from  Boston.  In  discharging 
the  cargo  we  found  that  more  than  one-tbii*d  of  the  ice 
had  melted. 

“I  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  Peru,  loading  cargo 
at  the  Chincha  Islands  for  Baltimore,  and  arriving  there 
after  a  passage  of  110  days.  Here  the  vessel  was  sold. 

“I  then  joined  the  ship  Q-torge  Raynet,  named  for  her 
builder,  a  famous  shipbuilder  of  that  time,  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  owned  by  the  late  Captain  John  Bertram  and 
others.  She  was  a  fine  ship  of  1400  tons.  On  my  last 
voyage  in  the  ship,  having  chartered  at  Valparaiso,  and 
having  taken  the  cargo  on  board,  and  all  ready  for  sea,  the 
night  before  we  were  to  sail,  at  midnight,  the  ship  took 
fire  and  was  burned  to  the  water’s  edge.  I  had  an  inves¬ 
tigation  before  the  United  States  consul,  with  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire.  We  sold  the 
vessel  at  auction,  on  account  of  the  underwriters,  for 
$2,000,  returning  home  in  an  English  steamer,  via  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  after  a  voyage  around  the  world  of 
thirty  months,  receiving  and  discharging  cargo  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ports:  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Callao,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Newcastle,  Eng.,  Hong  Kong,  and  Valparaiso. 
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*‘Sixty  days  after  notice  of  loss  to  underwriters,  they 
paid  the  insurance  of  $48,000  on  the  ship  and  $27,000 
on  freight,  making  a  total  of  $75,000.  It  was  a  good 
sale,  and  the  owners  were  well  satisfied. 

“After  remaining  at  home  for  a  short  time,  I  took 
charge  of  the  ship  WiteA  of  the  Wave,  1200  tons  burden, 
owned  by  B.  B.  Titcomb  of  Watertown.  This  was  not 
the  original  Witch  of  the  Wave,  but  a  ship  built  later  at 
Newburyport,  and  previously  commanded  by  the  late 
Captain  John  E.  A.  Todd.  The  first  ship  of  this  name 
came  into  Salem  to  be  measured  and  to  obtain  her  register. 
On  her  first  voyage  to  San  Francisco  she  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Hardy  Millett.  On  my  second  voyage  in  this 
ship,  arriving  at  Hong  Kong  from  New  York,  after  dis¬ 
charging  cargo,  1  took  on  board  419  Chinese  passengers 
for  San  Francisco,  including  a  Chinese  interpreter  and 
three  doctors.  I  found  them  a  patient,  orderly  lot  of  men, 
and  had  very  little  trouble  with  them  on  our  passage  of 
66  days  to  San  Francisco.  My  last  voyage  in  this  ship 
was  from  Iquique,  Peru,  to  Hamburg,  taking  on  board 
1700  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda,  at  $20  per  ton,  giving  the 
vessel  a  freight  of  $34,000.  I  sold  the  ship  in  Hamburg 
for  $35,000,  returning  home  in  a  German  steamer  after  an 
absence  of  33  months,  making  a  satisfactory  wind-up  for 
the  owners. 

“I  was  twenty-one  years  in  those  two  ships,  fourteen  in 
the  George  Haynes  and  seven  in  the  Witch  of  the  Wave, 
making  voyages  to  China,  Australia,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  ports  in  the  Pacific,  visiting  many  times  most 
of  the  noted  ports  from  Valparaiso  on  the  south  of  the 
Equator  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  on  the  north.  Speaking  of 
Vancouver  City,  I  made  two  voyages  from  there  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  taking  cargoes  of  timber  to  ports  in 
Peru.  It  was  then  called  Burrad’s  Inlet.  I  cannot  help 
contrasting  the  port  at  which  I  loaded  with  the  same  of 
to-day.  We  entered  a  fine  bay,  surrounded  by  dense  for¬ 
ests,  the  Indians  the  only  inhabitants  save  those  employed 
in  and  about  the  two  steam  sawmills,  one  on  either  side  of 
this  magnificent  harbor.  There  stands  on  that  bay  to-day 
a  city  of  over  40,000  inhabitants,  the  terminus  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  and  Pacific  Railroad.  Where  was  the  seer  to 
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prophecy  this  wondrous  change  ?  Not  among  those  who 
prepared  our  lumber,  nor  with  us  who  received  it. 

“1  remained  at  home  a  short  time,  when  the  late  Capt. 
Bertram  offered  me  the  barque  Glide,  and  I  made  two 
voyages  in  her  to  Zanzibar,  Aden  and  Madagascar.  I  then 
took  charge  of  the  Taria  Topan,  the  property  of  the  same 
owner,  but  afterwards  of  Ropes,  Emmerton  &  Co.,  the 
successors  to  Capt.  Bertram,  making  nine  voyages  to  the 
above  ports.  These  eleven  voyages  were  very  pleasant, 
were  made  in  nice  vessels,  well  kept  up,  and  of  first  class 
sailing  qualities,  with  light  cargoes,  the  master  having 
only  to  sail  his  vessel  out  and  home,  with  a  kind  agent  in 
every  port  to  help  him  along,  the  responsibility  much  less 
than  on  freighting  voyage,  where  we  had  to  secure  busi¬ 
ness  for  ourselves. 

“I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  my  efficient  chief 
officer.  Captain  Edward  B.  Trumbull,  now  superintendent 
of  the  spacious  brick  storage  warehouse  on  Bridge  street. 
He  was  by  the  vessel  when  I  joined  her,  going  with  me 
one  voyage  as  second  officer,  and  for  the  remaining  ten 
voyages  (one  in  the  Glide  and  nine  in  the  Taria  Topan) 
he  was  chief  officer.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  every 
thing  relating  to  the  ship’s  welfare,  thus  relieving  me  of 
great  responsibility.  He  was  a  man  in  whom  hope  was 
strong,  always  looked  on  the  bright  side,  trusting  that  all 
would  end  well.  It  did  not  matter  whether  we  were  in 
the  long,  tedious  calms  of  the  low  latitudes  or  in  the 
gale,  or  drifting  near  the  breakers,  he  had  ever  a  word  of 
encouragement.  After  1  left  the  Taria  lopan  he  took 
charge,  and  if  I  remember  correctly  made  seven  success¬ 
ful  voyages  to  these  ports.  Those,  added  to  the  eleven 
with  me  and  to  one  made  with  the  late  Captain  Stephen 
Cloutman,made  nineteen  voyages,and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  harbors  and  shoals  in 
and  around  these  ports  as  with  the  streets  of  his  native 
city,  the  masters  having  to  be  their  own  pilots  in  and  out 
of  those  ports. 

“After  remaining  at  home  a  few  months,  William  Stone 
called  on  me  to  take  charge  of  his  ship  Highlander.  As 
I  had  only  forty-eight  hours’  notice,  I  was  obliged  to  hurry 
matters.  Leaving  Salem  for  San  Francisco,  after  a  trip 
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of  six  days  across  the  continent,  1  found,  on  arrival  there, 
the  ship  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  flour.  After  shipping 
crew,  I  sailed  for  Hong  Kong.  As  the  ship  had  been 
laying  four  years  in  San  Francisco,  her  bottom  was  very 
foul,  decreasing  her  sailing  qualities.  I  arrived  at  Hong 
Kong  after  a  passage  of  seventy-two  days,  and  remained 
in  that  port  eleven  months.  Then  I  sailed  for  Manila, 
loaded  a  cargo  of  hemp  on  owners’  account,  and  arrived 
at  New  York  after  a  voyage  of  nineteen  months.  This 
was  a  fine  ship  of  1300  tons,  built  in  East  Boston  by 
Samuel  Hall,  the  Stone  Brothers  paying  f 110,000  for  her. 
She  laid  at  the  wharf  in  Brooklyn  two  years,  and  was 
then  sold  for  $25,000.  This  was  the  last  ship  the  Stone 
Brothers  owned  and  the  last  voyage  they  planned. 

“And  now  this  ends  my  sea  life  of  forty-eight  years, 
sailing  over  1,600,000  miles  on  the  ocean,  visiting  many 
foreign  ports,  with  no  serious  trouble  at  sea  or  on  shore, 
and  with  a  thankful  heart  I  acknowledge  a  kind  Provi¬ 
dence  specially  directing  and  watching  over  me  these 
many  years.” 

Captain  Bachelder  died  in  Salem,  September  2,  1903. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Salem  Marine  Society  thirty- 
six  years.  Leonard  A.  Bachelder  of  Auckland,  N.  Z.,  is 
bis  son,  and  Misses  Kate  E.,  Mabelle  and  Minnehaha  Bach¬ 
elder  of  Salem  are  his  daughters. 

Seventeenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Sept.  2,  1876,  William  Beadle, 
master,  and  Charles  Beadle,  captain’s  brother,  mate,  for 
Zanzibar.  Arrived  at  Zanzibar  and  proceeded  to  Aden, 
where  she  arrived  previous  to  Feb.  12,  1877.  Went  ashore 
Dec.  19,  on  the  north  point  of  Zanzibar,  but  got  off  all 
right.  Sailed  from  Aden  Feb.  21  for  Zanzibar,  and  from 
Zanzibar  April  17  for  Boston.  Passed  Island  of  Ascen¬ 
sion  June  28,  and  arrived  at  Boston  Aug.  3,  1877,  108 
days’  passage.  Voyage,  eleven  months  and  one  day. 

Passenger  on  the  outward  passage,  Walter  H.  Trumbull 
of  Salem,  later  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ropes,  Emmerton 
&  Co. 

The  Glide  brought  home  the  body  of  Captain  Stephen 
Cloutman,  who  died  of  apoplexy  at  Zanzibar,  June  12, 
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1875,  while  United  States  consul  there.  He  was  born  in 
Salem  Jan.  17,  1825,  was  formerly  a  shipmaster  in  the 
African  trade,  and  commanded  the  Q-lide  on  her  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  voyages. 

Eighteenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Aug.  25,  1877,  William  Beadle, 
master,  for  Madagascar ;  arrived  at  Tamatave  previous 
to  Dec.  17,  proceeded  to  Aden ;  sailed  from  there  for 
Zanzibar  Feb.  2,  arrived  March  5,  and  sailed  March  10  for 
Boston.  Arrived  at  Boston  June  13,  1878,  from  Zanzi¬ 
bar  March  10,  and  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  April  21,  93 
days’  passage.  Voyage,  seven  months  and  twenty-seven 
days. 

The  ship  Mindoro  of  Salem,  Captain  Henry  Gardner, 
arrived  at  Boston  the  same  day  as  the  Glide.  The  Min¬ 
doro  came  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  a  cargo  of 
hemp  and  sugar  to  Silsbees,  Pickman,  and  George  H.  Al¬ 
len.  She  left  Cebu  Feb.  7,  passed  Anjier  Feb.  21,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  April  11,  and  crossed  the  equator  May  10 
in  longitude  33  W.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Glide  beat 
the  ship  ten  days  in  the  passage  from  Cape  Good  Hope. 

Nineteenth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  June  29,  1878,  William  Beadle, 
master,  for  Zanzibar  and  a  market.  Arrived  at  Zanzibar, 
sailed  Oct.  6  for  Aden,  and  she  arrived  Oct.  25.  Sailed 
from  Aden  Nov.  2,  and  arrived  at  Tamatave  Dec.  12,  and 
sailed  for  home  Dec.  25 ;  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Jan.  9, 
and  crossed  the  equator  Jan.  30  in  longitude  30  W.,  and 
arrived  at  Boston  March  1,  1879.  The  passage  home  was 
made  in  sixty-six  days  and  is  the  shortest  on  record. 
The  voyage  was  made  in  just  eight  months,  and  stops 
were  made,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  at  Zanzibar, 
Aden,  Arabia,  and  Tamatave.  The  following  comparisons 
of  quick  passages  are  made : 

The  barque  ^teex  of  Salem,  Captain  William  A.  Peter¬ 
son,  arrived  at  New  York  Feb.  26,  1878,  from  Aleppey, 
Nov.  22,  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Jan.  9,  and  crossed  the 
equator  Feb.  1  in  longitude  36.30  W.  The  passages  of 
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the  two  vessels,  both  owned  by  Captain  Bertram,  and  each 
commanded  by  a  Salem  man,  are  interesting  by  way  of 
comparison  with  the  best  speed  shown  by  a  very  small 
margin,  from  both  Cape  Good  Hope  and  the  equator,  in 
favor  of  the  Usiex.  New  York  is  considered  two  days’ 
nearer  sail  under  the  circumstances  of  these  passages  than 
is  Boston. 

The  barque  Sicilian  of  Boston,  commanded  by  Captain 
William  T.  Savory  of  Salem,  arrived  at  New  York  May 
2,  1878,  in  68  days  from  Tamatave.  The  best  passage 
between  Tamatave  and  Boston  was  made  in  63  days  by 
the  barque  Taria  Topan,  Captain  Edward  B.  Trumbull, 
which  arrived  at  Boston  April  4,  1888. 

Twentieth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  March  18,  1879,  William  Beadle, 
master,  for  Zanzibar  and  a  market.  Arrived  at  Zanzibar 
July  25,  via  Tamatave.  Sailed  Aug.  12  for  Majunga. 
Sailed  from  Majunga  Sept.  12,  passed  Cape  Good  Hope 
Oct.  9,  touched  at  St.  Helena  Oct.  24,  and  sailed  the  next 
day  and  crossed  the  equator  Nov.  9,  in  longitude  30  W., 
and  arrived  at  Boston  Dec.  6,  1879.  Voyage  in  eight 
months  and  eighteen  days. 

Passenger  from  Boston  for  Zanzibar,  Frank  H.  Pitman 
of  Salem. 

The  ship  Mindoro  of  Salem,  commanded  by  Captain 
Charles  Beadle,  a  brother  of  Captain  Beadle  of  the  Glide, 
arrived  at  Boston  two  days  before  the  Glide,  with  a  cargo 
of  hemp  for  Silsbees,  Pickman,  and  George  H.  Allen  of 
Salem.  She  left  Manila  June  8,  passed  Anjier  Aug.  28, 
Cape  Good  Hope  Sept.  26,  and  crossed  the  equator  Oct. 
30  in  longitude  34.29  W.  The  ship  was  absent  sixteen 
months. 

Twenty-First  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Dec.  29,  1879,  William  Beadle, 
master,  for  Zanzibar  and  a  market.  Arrived  at  Zanzibar 
on  April  11,  went  to  Mauritius,  and  arrived  at  Tamatave 
May  25,  and  thence  to  Majunga,  from  where  she  sailed 
for  home.  Arrived  at  Boston  Sept.  27,  1880,  80  days 
from  Majunga,  passed  Cape  Good  Hope  Aug.  1,  St.  He- 
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lena  Aug.  17,  and  crossed  the  equator  Aug.  25,  in  longi¬ 
tude  22.23  W. 


Twenty-Second  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Oct.  14,  1880,  William  Beadle, 
master,  for  Tamatave  and  a  market.  Arrived  at  Aden 
Feb.  19,  via  Tamatave.  Sailed  March  16  for  home.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  Boston  July  25,  1881,  131  days  from  Aden; 
passed  Cape  Good  Hope  May  26,  and  crossed  the  equator 
June  23,  in  longitude  32  W. 

Charles  A.  Benson  of  Salem,  steward  of  the  Glide, 
died  of  rheumatism  thirteen  days  before  the  vessel  reached 
Boston,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  He  was  51  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Benson  was  well  known  in  this  city,  having  sailed  in 
the  employ  of  Robert  Upton  and  Captain  John  Bertram 
for  many  years.  He  had  sailed  in  the  barque  Wymon, 
Capt.  John  Ashby ;  barque  Swallow,  Capt.  Edwin  Upton ; 
barques  Elizabeth  and  Nubia,  Capt.  John  Ashby  ;  barque 
Dorcheeter,  Capt.  A.  Staniford  Perkins  and  Capt.  Stephen 
Cloutman,  and  for  six  years  with  Capt.  Beadle  in  the 
barques  Taria  Topan  and  Glide. 

Mr.  Benson  also  ministered  to  the  wants  of  military 
organizations  of  Salem  on  several  occasions  when  ashore. 
Many  a  Salem  boy,  homesick  and  seasick,  will  remember 
kindnesses  from  him  in  the  shape  of  some  delicacy.  Sel¬ 
dom  has  a  man  for  so  long  a  time  filled  such  a  responsible 
position  as  did  Mr.  Benson  and  left  a  record  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  pleasing  to  all  who  knew  him. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  high  appreciation  of  this 
worthy  man  that  this  tribute  is  here  paid  in  his  memory. 
Walter  H.  Trumbull,  who  sailed  as  a  passenger  in  the 
Glide,  said  to  the  writer,  “Say  something  nice  about  my 
goo<l  friend,  Charley  Benson.”  Mr.  Benson  was  steward 
of  the  Glide  on  her  very  first  voyage.  Truly  may  it  be 
said  of  him  that  **he  was  faithful  to  the  uttermost.” 

John  H.  Allis,  electrician,  of  Salem,  informs  the 
writer  that  Capt.  John  Kerivan,  who  commanded  the 
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Sachem,  also  commanded  the  barque  Storm  King  of  Salem. 
The  barque  was  placed  under  the  British  flag  in  the  Civil 
war,  and  her  name  was  changed  to  Natal.  Mr.  Allis  then 
made  a  voyage  in  her  as  a  boy,  and  he  speaks  very  highly 
of  Captain  Kerivan.  When  the  barque  was  the  second 
day  at  sea  a  Salem  boy,  who  had  stowed  away  in  her, 
came  from  his  hiding  place.  He  told  Captain  Kerivan 
that  he  tried  to  get  a  chance  to  go  to  sea  and  failed.  The 
captain,  instead  of  abusing  the  lad,  spoke  kindly  to  him, 
set  him  to  work,  and  put  him  on  the  barque’s  articles  at 
flO  a  month,  says  Mr.  Allis. 

Joseph  H.  Miller,  formerly  of  Salem,  was  a  boy  15 
years  of  age  on  the  Glide  when  Captain  McMullan  died, 
and  William  H.  Hathorne,  the  mate,  took  command.  Mr. 
Miller  died  several  months  ago,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  was  the  last  survivor  of  his  shipmates  in  the  Glide. 

Twenty-Third  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Aug.  26,  1881,  for  Aden,  William 
Beadle,  master.  Arrived  at  Aden  Dec.  20,  116  days’  pas¬ 
sage.  Sailed  from  Aden  Jan.  4  for  Tamatave,  and  from 
there  for  home  March  31.  Arrived  at  Boston  May  11, 
1 882,  making  a  fine  homeward  passage  of  69  da3’^s.  She 
brought  a  cargo  of  hides  for  George  R.  Emmerton  of 
Salem.  Voyage,  eight  months  and  fifteen  days. 


Twenty-Fourth  Voyage. 

Sailed  from  Boston  Aug.  10,  1882,  William  Beadle,  for 
Aden.  Was  cleared  by  Ropes,  Emmerton  &  Co.,  succes¬ 
sors  to  John  Bertram,  who  passed  away  March  22,  1882. 
Arrived  at  Aden  Dec.  16,  122  days’  passage.  Arrived  at 
Zanzibar,  and  sailed  March  14  for  home.  Arrived  at  Bos¬ 
ton  June  2,  1883,  in  80  days’  passage  from  Zanzibar; 
passed  Cape  Good  Hope  April  16,  and  crossed  the  equator 
May  9,  in  longitude  32  W.  Voyage,  nine  months  and 
twenty-three  days. 


(To  he  continued') 


SHIP  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE.  JOSEPH  HARDY  MILLETT,  MASTER 
John  Bertram  and  others,  owners.  From  the  original  oil  painting  now  in  possession  of 
Clarence  H.  Millett 
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Lawson  Buckminster  of  Framingham,  gent.,  considera¬ 
tion  $139.11  to  Isaac  Burnap  of  Hopkinton,  gent.,  land 
in  Hopkinton,  17  1/2  acres ;  Mary  his  wife  consents.  17 
March,  1804.  Witnesses:  Jeremy  Stimson,  Emily  Stim- 
son.  (Ibid,  vol,  xv,  p.  81.) 

Isaac  Burnap  and  Hannah  his  wife  to  John  Rice.  26 
May,  1813.  (Ibid,  vol.  vi,  p.  139.) 

Isaac  Burnap  died  18  March,  1816,  ae.  64,  at  Hopkin¬ 
ton,  and  his  wife  followed  him  28  January,  1839.  He  left 
no  will,  but  the  inventory  of  his  estate,  dated  3  April, 
1816,  was  exhibited  the  15th  of  that  month,  one  item  of 
which  was  a  note  of  Elijah  Burnap’s  (No.  306).  (Mddx. 
Probate  Records,  vol.  cxxv,  p.  333.) 

20  February,  1817,  Betsey  Burnap  (No.  308),  now  the 
wife  of  Jason  Chamberlain,  served  her  father  four  years 
after  she  was  21  years  of  age,  and  received  no  adequate 
compensation  ;  she  should  be  allowed  $100  out  of  the  es¬ 
tate.  Joseph  Valentine,  Nancy  Burnap,  Amos  Burnap, 
Elijah  Burnap,  Isaac  Burnap.  (Ibid,  vol.  cxxvii,  p.  362.) 

Appraisal  of  real  estate  9  March,  1817 ;  heirs,  Nancy 
Burnap,  Joseph  Valentine,  2d,  Jason  Chamberlain,  Isaac 
Burnap,  Elijah  Burnap,  Amos  Burnap,  Joseph  Burnap, 
guardian  to  Caroline,  and  Russell  Jones  Burnap. 

Items  in  an  account  give  the  names  of  Charles  Burnap, 
possibly  No.  294,  and  Amos  T.  or  I.  Burnap,  possibly  No. 
309. 

Hannah  Burnap  of  Upton  (presumably  the  widow)  to 
Smith  Arnold  and  Waldo  Earle  et  al.,  water  flowage  in 
Hopkinton.  16  April,  1834.  (Mddx.  Land  Records,  vol. 
cccxxxviii,  p.  516.) 

John  H.  Jones  of  Hopkinton,  Amos  Johnson  of  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Silas  Johnson  of  Hopkinton,  Hollis  Johnson  of 
Berlin,  Hannah  Burnitt  of  Upton,  Russell  Wood  of  Taun¬ 
ton,  Charles  Valentine  of  Cambridge,  consideration  $400 
to  Silas  Merrick  of  Milford,  land  in  Hopkinton.  5  May, 
1834.  Acknowledged  6  July,  1834.  Sally  S.,  wife  of 
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John  H.  Jones,  Betsey,  wife  of  Amos  Johnson,  Ellis,  wife 
of  Silas  Johnson,  Eunice,  wife  of  Hollis  Johnson,  Sally, 
wife  of  Russell  Wood,  also  sign.  Hannah  Burnap  signs 
in  that  form.  (Mddx.  Land  Records,  Tol.  cccxxxiv,  p.  93.) 
Acknowledged  5  July,  1834. 

Children,  born  and  baptized  in  Hopkinton,  by  first  wife : 

305.  Patty,  born  23  Oct.,  1779;  baptized  29  July,  1791;  died  9 

Mar.,  1859,  at  Westborougb. 

306.  Elijah,  born  15  Mar.,  baptized  29  Jnly,  1781;  died  25  July, 

1862,  ae.  81:  4: 10,  at  Westborougb. 

307.  Elisha,  born  15  Mar.,  1781;  died  13  May,  1781,  ae.  2  mos.,  at 

Hopkinton. 

308.  Betty,  born  8  Feb.,  baptized  8  June,  1783;  died  22  July,  1844, 

at  Westborougb. 

309.  Amos,  born  29  Sept.,  baptized  1  Oct.,  1786;  died  25  Nov.,  1824, 

ae.  38,  at  Hopkinton. 

310.  Nancy,  baptized  11  Nov.,  1792. 

311.  Isaac,  born  18,  baptized  20  Oct.,  1793;  died  5  May,  1869  (2 

May,  1870,  in  State  Records,)  ae.  75,  at  Framingbam. 

Children,  born  and  baptized  in  Hopkinton,  by  second 
wife : 

312.  Cabolinb  N.  (V.  in  Milford  Records),  born  14  Jan.,  baptized 

S  May,  1807. 

313.  Russell  Jones,  baptized  as  “child  of  Isaac  and  Bulab  (sic 

Hannah),'’  1  Oct.,  1809 ;  died  11  Mar.,  1876,  ae.  65,  at  Hop¬ 
kinton. 

205.  Rhoda  Burnap,  born  23  December,  1763 ;  mar¬ 
ried,  30  April,  1782,  in  Hopkinton,  John,  born  12  Sept, 
1746,  son  of  Daniel  and  Abigail  Potter  of  Brookfield,  and 
widower  of  Lydia  Cutting  of  Paxton,  Mass.  He  was  a 
captain,  and  they  lived  in  Brookfield,  where  he  died  20 
October,  1818,  ae.  72,  and  she  died  there  11  May,  1843, 
ae.  89. 

Children,  born  in  Brookfield — Potter  : 

Cheney,  born  5  April,  1783;  married,  4  May,  1806,  Lucy 
Hunter.  He  died  14  Oct.,  1836,  ae.  53. 

Rhoda,  born  10  June,  1785;  married,  1  Dec.,  1808,  Warner 
Brown. 

Betsey,  born  4  May,  1787;  probably  married,  19  Jan.,  1803, 
James  Broad  of  Barre,  and  17  Oct.,  1809,  Nicholas  Jenks  of 
West  Boylston,  Mass. 
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George  Washington,  born  5  June,  1789. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  born  27  April,  1791. 

Jbrusha,  born  8  July,  1793;  died  25  Aug.,  1795,  ae.  1: 1:  17. 

Luther,  born  2  July,  1795;  married,  19  Sept.,  1817,  Potia 
Parks,  and  lived  in  West  Brookfield. 

Frederick  Augustus,  born  14  Mar.,  1800;  died  6  Feb.,  1803, 
ae.  about  3. 

206.  Lydia  Bdrnap,  born  12  May,  1757  ;  married, 
15  December,  1784,  at  Hopkinton,  Anthony,  baptized  1 
July,  1753,  at  Hopkinton,  son  of  Anthony  and  Elizabeth 
(Alden)  Jones.  He  died  5  October,  1786,  and  she  mar¬ 
ried,  26  March,  1795,  at  Hopkinton,  William,  born  21 
June,  1762,  son  of  Enoch  and  Elizabeth  Chamberlain  and 
widower  of  Betsey  Walker.  He  died  in  1800,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  was  she  who,  as  the  widow  of  William 
Chamberlain,  married,  23  May,  1805,  at  Hopkinton, 
[worn]eth  Clark  of  that  place.  There  is  no  birth  re¬ 
corded  in  Hopkinton  of  any  Clark  child  with  a  name 
ending  in  “eth”,  so  he  cannot  be  further  traced. 

Children,  born  in  Hopkinton — Jones  : 

Simpson,  born  4  Oct.,  1785;  died  18  Nov.,  1785. 

Anthony,  born  24  Sept.,  1786. 

Children,  born  in  Hopkinton — Chamberlain  : 

Lydia,  born  4  April,  1796. 

Nancy,  born  4  June,  1797. 

William,  born  14  Feb.,  1800. 

208.  Hannah  Bdrnap,  baptized  21  April,  1745 ; 
married,  24  October,  1771,  at  Marlborough,  Samuel,  born 
12  January,  1749,  at  Marlborough,  son  of  Moses  and 
Hannah  (Felton)  Howe  of  that  place.  He  was  a  select¬ 
man  in  1789  and  1800,  was  a  deacon  in  the  church  in 
1794,  and  resided  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  on  his 
father’s  place.  They  had  no  children,  and  he  died  31  July, 
1820,  ae.  71,  and  bis  widow  5  November,  1835,  ae.  90: 
9  :  0. 

212.  Dorothy  Bdrnap,  born  28  May,  1737 ;  mar¬ 
ried,  11  December,  1764,  at  Marlborough,  Phineas,  born 
25  January,  1739,  son  of  Joseph  and  Zerviah  (Howe) 
Howe.  She  died  9  December,  1781,  in  her  45th  year,  at 
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Marlborough,  and  he  married  in  1783,  Sarah  Brooks,  who 
died  22  July,  1784,  in  her  49th  year,  and  he  again  mar¬ 
ried,  4  January,  1798,  Lydia  Ruggles  of  Weston.  He 
died  14  March,  1832,  ae.  93,  and  his  widow  2  April,  1837, 
ae.  84,  at  Marlborough, 

Children,  born  in  Marlborough — How : 

Stlvanus,  born  27  Dec.,  1765;  married,  12  May,  1791,  Sarah 
Gleason.  He  died  15  Sept.,  1815,  ae.  50. 

Elizabeth,  born  2  April,  1768;  married,  25  Jane,  1792,  Silas 
Gleason,  and  removed  from  Marlborough. 

Jedediah,  born  28  June,  1770;  married,  28  Sept.,  1795,  Lydia 
Felton,  and  removed  to  Coos  County. 

Gilbebt,  born  1,  baptized  3  May,  1772;  married,  1800,  Lydia 
Howard.  He  died  12  Oct.,  1849,  a  widower. 

Lccbetia,  born  22  May,  1773;  died  23  Aug.,  1775,  ae.  2:  8. 

Lovice,  born  29  Oct.,  1775;  married,  1795,  Daniel  Barnes,  and 
removed  to  Hubbardston;  d.  6  Dec.,  1833,ae.  58,  at  Hubbard- 
ston. 

Ltdia,  baptized  6  Nov.,  1775. 

213.  Elizabeth  Bubnap,  born  17  February,  1738/9  ; 
married,  3  April,  1776,  at  Marlborough,  Jabez,  born  7 
April,  1727,  at  Marlborough,  son  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth 
(Taylor)  Rice  and  widower  of  Mirriam  Morse,  who  died 
28  January,  1776.  He  died  before  his  wife,  who  died  27 
November,  1812,  at  Marlborough. 

Children,  born  at  Marlborough — Rice  : 

Moses,  born  25  Jan.,  1780. 

Paul,  born  16  Feb.,  1783. 

215.  Ruth  Bubnap,  bom  3  February,  1747/8  ;  may 
have  married,  2  December,  1773,  Jacob  Parke  of  Groton, 
Conn.,  although  Weaver,  in  his  Burnap  Families  of  Wind¬ 
ham,  Conn.,  thinks  this  an  error ;  however,  it  is  evident 
from  her  father’s  will  that  she  married  a  Parke,  since  he 
refers  to  her  as  “Ruth  Parke.”  If  the  marriage  is  cor¬ 
rect,  they  had  the  following  children  : 

Children — Pabke  ; 

Ebastus,  born  29  Dec.,  1776. 

Betsey,  born  18  Jan.,  1782. 

Chables,  born  20  Jan.,  1785. 

William,  born  24  Mar.,  1787. 

Jonathan,  born  4  Nov.,  1790. 
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216.  Jonathan  Burnap,  bora  8  June,  1749  ;  married 
before  1798,  Abigail  Parish,  whose  parentage  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  She  may  have  been  a  daughter  of  Archippus  and 
Abigail  (Burnap)  Parish,  No.  144,  but  if  so  would  have 
been  very  much  younger  than  her  husband,  and  it  seems 
more  probable  that  she  was  the  daughter  Abigail,  bora  14 
July,  1746,  of  Solomon  and  Dinah  (Wood)  Parish  of 
Norwich  and  Mansfield,  Conn.  They  lived  at  Bethel,  Vt. 
No  dates  of  death. 

Children,  born  in  Bethel : 

314.  Avbbii.l,  born  16  Jan.,  1798;  died  22  July,  1847,  at  Bethel, Vt. 

316.  Jonathan,  born  14  Jnly,  1799;  died  6  Feb.,  1868,  at  Troy, 
N.  T. 

218.  Benjamin  Burnap,  bora  21  February,  1753  ; 
married,  16  February,  1775,  Elizabeth,  perhaps  born  12 
November,1754,  at  Windham,  Conn.,  daughter  of  Zebediah 
and  Elizabeth  (Durkee)  Coburn  of  that  place  and  of  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt. 

Children : 

319.  Chlob,  born  13  Nov.,  1775. 

317.  Bbnjamin,  born  23  Mar.,  1777. 

318.  Bishop,  born  22  Dec.,  1779. 

319.  Habden,  born  8  July,  1781  (doubtful). 

320.  William  (doubtful). 

219.  James  Burnap,  born  5  April,  1756 ;  married 
about  1780,  at  Hampton,  Conn.,  Chloe,  bora  about  1765, 
daughter  of  David  and  Elizabeth  (Hendee)  Martin.  He 
was  blind,  and  lived  at  Hampton,  where  he  died  27  Janu¬ 
ary,  1840,  aged  about  84,  and  his  wife  died  at  Windham, 
8  February,  1847,  aged  about  82. 

The  will  of  Chloe  Burnett  of  Hampton  :  To  daughter 
Acenath  Abbott,  to  daughter  Clarissa  Griffin,  to  daughter 
Elizabeth  Spencer,  to  daughter  Phebe  Bulkeley,  and  heirs 
of  son  John  Burnett  and  of  daughter  Chloe  Flint  and 
Lora  Hammond,  late  wife  of  Hezekiah  Hammond.  Wil¬ 
liam  Brown,  executor.  23  May,  1845.  Witnesses :  Philip 
Searle,  Alason  Cleveland,  Lyndon  L.  Button.  Proved  15 
February,  1847. 

Bond  of  John  Tweedy  and  Dan  Bulkeley  of  Hampton, 
7  February,  1840,  estate  of  James  Burnett  of  Hampton. 
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Chloe,  the  widow,  Dan  Bulkeley  and  Lester  Burnett  peti¬ 
tion  for  administration,  7  February,  1840,  widow  and  next 
of  kin. 

Children,  born  in  Hampton : 

321.  Clarissa,  bom  20  June,  1781. 

322.  James,  born  16  Sept.,  1782. 

323.  Chloe,  born  26  June  or  July,  1784;  died  29  Nov.,  1811,  at 

Hampton. 

324.  Elizabeth,  born  12  June,  1786. 

325.  Phoebe,  born  19  Feb.,  1789. 

326.  Asenath,  born  13  April,  1791. 

327.  John,  born  1  July,  1793;  died  1  Oct.,  1834,  in  New  York  City. 

328.  Lora,  born  9  Aug.,  1795;  died  11  or  17  Jan.,  1817,  at  Cape 

Vincent  Village,  N.  Y. 

329.  David,  born  20  Nov.,  1797.  Weaver  says  went  to  Lyme,  but 

at  least  later  lived  in  Michigan. 

330.  Jonathan,  born  16  Nov.,  1790;  died  22  Jan.,  1881,  in  Michi¬ 

gan. 

331.  Harriet,  born  23  Jan.,  1802;  died  11  June,  1814. 

332.  Lester,  born  29  Oct.,  1804;  died  6  Sept.,  1870,  at  Long  Bar, 

Cal. 

333.  Ellsworth,  born  21  Feb.,  1808;  died  5  Nov.,  1835,  killed  by 

Indians  in  Wisconsin. 

220.  Martha  Burnap,  born  6  March,  1768 ;  may 
have  married,  first,  Solomon  Abbe,  perhaps  the  son  of 
Solomon  and  Sarah  (Knight)  Abbe,  who  removed  to 
Mansfield,  Conn.,  but  is  not  given  among  their  children. 
If  this  marriage  is  correct,  he  died  before  1784,  and  she 
married,  2  December  of  that  year,  Percy  Hebbard,  prob¬ 
ably  of  Windham,  but  whose  parents  are  not  known.  No 
children  have  been  discovered,  nor  any  further  particulars, 
except  that  she  died  31  December,  1803. 

222.  Luther  Burnap,  bom  14  February,  1764 ;  mar¬ 
ried,  2  April,  1794,  at  Hampton,  Conn.,  Cynthia,  born  5 
or  8  Febmary,  1772,  in  Connecticut,  daughter  of  Andrew 
and  Mary  (Benjamin)  Durkee,  he  being  of  Nova  Scotia. 
In  the  Massachusetts  State  Records  the  mother’s  name  is 
given  as  Cynthia.  He  lived  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  until 
about  1804  or  1805,  and  Weaver,  in  his  History  of  Wind¬ 
ham,  says  “Durkee  (probably  meaning  Luther)  went  to 
Worcester,  had  several  children,  and  died  there  a  few 
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years  since,  left  Luther,  Jr.,  Harvey,  Warren,  Dolly,  Cal¬ 
vin,  Sally  and  Mary.”  He  was  a  constable  about  1818, 
and  in  November,  1821,  bought  a  farm  on  Long  Hill, 
Oxford,  of  which  the  house  was  burned  16  January,  1832. 
He  died  23  December,  1844  (Mass.  State  Records),  and 
his  wife  died  4  August,  1866,  inWorcester,  aged  94 :  6  :  0 
(Mass.  State  Records). 

The  will  of  Luther  Burnett  of  Oxford :  To  wife  Cyn¬ 
thia,  to  children  Luther,  Harvey,  Warren,  Calvin  A.,  and 
Charles  C.,  and  daughters  Dolly  Graves,  wife  of  Frederick 
S.  Graves,  Mary  Bartlett,  wife  of  Jonas  Bartlett,  and 
Emeline  Burnett,  and  the  heirs  of  my  several  above  chil¬ 
dren.  Jonas  Bartlett,  administrator.  10  January,  1844. 
Witnesses :  Josiah  S.  Prentice,  Aaron  Stockwell,  Hannah 
Stockwell.  Proved  25  December,  1844. 

The  heirs  petitioned  for  administration  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  of  January,  1845,  being  named  as  above. 

Children,  first  seven  born  in  Hampton,  Conn. : 

834.  Luthkb,  born  18  Jan.,  1796;  died  10  June,  1856,  at  Worcester. 

335.  Habtet,  born  4  Joly,  1708;  died  8  May,  1872,  at  Dadley,Ma8S. 

336.  Wabben,  born  18  July,  1800;  died  before  1885,  at  Dedham, 

Mass. 

337.  Dollt,  born  26  Mar,,  1802;  died  17  Oct.,  1855,  at  Worcester. 

338.  Calvin  A.,  born  20  Jan.,  1804;  died  30  April  (8  May,  ae.  60, 

Hardwick  Records,  1858). 

339.  Sabah  P.,  born  18  Nov.,  1805;  died  1806. 

340.  Mabt,  born  21  Nov.,  1807;  died  21  Jan.,  1858,  at  Worcester. 
841.  Emei.ine,  born  22  Dec.,  1800;  died  3  Mar.,  1885,  at  Worcester. 
342.  Chables  Chandleb,  born  16  Oct.,  1814;  died  after  1885. 

224.  Esther  Burnap,  born  13  Aug.,  1767  ;  married 
1  May,  1794,  probably  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  Dyer,  born  31 
January,  1772,  son  of  Abraham  and  Abigail  (Woodwai-d) 
Ford  of  Hampton.  He  lived  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  where 
both  he  and  his  wife  died  in  1848,  he  being  in  his  8l8t 
year. 

Children — Ford  : 

Cbloe,  born  25  Nov.,  1704. 

Estueb,  born  18  Mar.,  1706. 

Dteb,  born  8  May,  1798. 

Mabt. 
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226.  Maey  Buenap,  born  6  August,  1750 ;  married, 
19  September,  1776,  at  Sutton,  Mass.,  Joshua,  born  30 
December,  1749,  son  of  William  and  Ruth  (Lovell) 
Waite.  As  previously  stated,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
Mary  Burnap  was  born  in  Hollis,  N.H.,  however  she  grew 
up  in  Sutton,  Mass.,  and  her  children  were  born  there. 

Children,  born  in  Sutton — Waite: 

Sally,  born  3  Aug.,  1777. 

John,  born  23  Jnlj,  1778;  married  (intention),  10  Oct.,  1802, 
Amy  Stone  of  Alstead,  N.  H. 

Polly,  born  5  Feb.,  1780;  married,  6  Aug.,  1798,  Jonas  Bond, 
and  apparently,  13  Jan.,  1799,  Bill  (William)  Blake  of  Al¬ 
stead,  N.  H. 

Joshua,  born  26  Ang.,  1781;  died  24  April,  1800. 

Amos  (Amon),  born  4  Feb.,  1783;  died  13  May,  1813,  ae.  30. 

David,  born  20  Ang.,  1784;  married  (intention),  20  July,  1813, 
Anna  Torrey  of  Chesterfield,  or  Grafton. 

Jonathan,  born  20  Aug.,  1784;  died  19  Mar.,  1785. 

JosiAH,  born  18  June,  1786;  died  19  Sept.,  1808. 

Rufus,  born  19  April,  1788. 

Clarissa,  born  8  May,  1792. 

Luoina,  born  21  May,  1794. 

227.  Saeah  Buenap,  born  3  October,  1751 ;  married, 
8  July,  1777,  at  Sutton,  Jotham,  born  15  August,  1749, 
at  Oxford,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  (Locke)  Mer- 
riam  of  the  County  Gore  (Oxford),  he  being  called  of 
Warwick.  They  lived  in  Oxford  on  his  father’s  farm, 
where  he  died  22  August,  1798,  aged  51,  and  she  married 
again  in  February,  1809,  Colonel  Samuel,  born  21  April, 
1762,  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
(Henshaw)  Denny.  She  died  26  December,  1815,  aged 
64,  at  Leicester,  and  he  died  21  March,  1832,  aged  7 0,  at 
Oakham,  Mass.  There  seem  to  have  been  no  children  by 
the  second  marriage. 

Children,  bom  in  Oxford — Meeeiam  : 

Sabah,  born  16  June,  1778;  married,  7  Dec.,  1800,  her  cousin, 
Joel  Merriam;  she  died  24  Dec.,  1822. 

Ephraim,  bom  12  Mar.,  or  May,  1780;  died  3  July,  1818,  at 
Mercer,  Me.,  unmarried. 

Anna,  born  23  Jan.,  1782;  married,  27  May,  1801,  James 
Merriam,  Jr.,  of  Ward,  Mass. 
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JOTHAH,  born  9  April,  1784;  married,  8  Oct.,  1820,  Sophia 
Shumway,  widow  of  John  P.  Nichols.  He  died  27  April, 
1874,  at  Rochdale,  Mass. 

Reuben,  born  31  Dec.,  1785;  married,  1  Nov.,  1821,  Elizabeth 
Jane  Tainter  of  Sutton,  Mass.  He  died  27  April,  1874,  the 
same  day  as  his  brother  Jotham. 

Luot,  born  15  Jan.,  1788;  married,  19  June,  1814,  Bradford 
Hudson.  She  died  16  Feb.,  1817. 

Abijah,  born  25  May,  1790;  died  3  Feb.,  1816,  at  Spencer, 
Mass.,  unmarried. 

Silas,  born  5  Feb.,  1792;  married,  21  April,  1825,  Mary  Jacobs 
Forbes  of  Westborongh,  Mass.;  and  23  Nov.,  1836,  Elizabeth 
Temple;  also  (3),  2  Nov.,  1843,  Harriet  Pamela  Watson  of 
Leicester,  Mass.  He  died  13  April,  1856. 

228.  Anna  Burnap,  born  19  September,  1752;  mar¬ 
ried,  25  March,  1773,  Benjamin,  born  16  July,  1749,  at 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Hannah  (Hale) 
Baicheller.  He  removed  to  Vermont  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  having  lived  in  Brookfield.  His  wife  died  11 
June,  1813,  and  he  married  again,  5  May,  1814,  Sally 
Dinsmore.  He  died  12  July,  1826,  at  Bethel,  Vt.  From 
the  fact  that  twelve  of  the  children  were  born  in  Brook¬ 
field,  it  was  evidently  after  1793  when  they  left  that 
town. 

Children — Batcheller  : 

Chesteb,  born  17  Sept.,  1773 ;  married  Sarah  Richardson. 

Molly,  born  24  Dec.,  1774;  married,  24  June,  1798,  James 
Raymond. 

Anna,  born  11  Oct.,  1776;  married,  17  Dec.,  1799,  Moses  Snow^ 

Benjamin,  born  11  April,  1778;  married  Elizabeth  Fay. 

Salome,  born  14  Dec.,  1779;  married  Elijah  Fierce  and  Noah 
Piper 

Stephen,  born  17  July,  1781;  married,  5  Oct.,  1804,  Sally 
Benjamin.  He  was  drowned  5  Ang.,  1805. 

Hannah,  born  17  May,  1783;  died  1784. 

Hannah,  born  13  Feb.,  1785;  died  yonng. 

Rebecca,  born  13  April,  1787;  married  John  Thomas. 

Zephaniah,  born  7  April,  1789;  married  Roth  Kellogg. 

Aba  Wyman,  born  25  June,  1791;  married  Sophia  Martin. 

Hannah  Hale,  born  7  July,  1793;  married,  13  Feb.,  1813, 
Lodrick  Owen.  She  died  soon  after  marriage. 

John,  born  23  Ang.,  1795;  married  Mrs.  Barbara  Richards 
Erskine. 
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Ebbnkzbr,  born  31  Mar.,  1800;  married  Elizabeth  Kimball. 
Ctrtuia  Webb,  born  31  Dec.,  1802;  probably  died  young. 

The  births,  except  the  last  three,  are  from  the  Brookfield  Kee* 
ords;  the  remainder  are  from  the  Batcheller  Genealogy. 

229.  Timothy  Burnap,  bom  25  December,  1753  ; 
lived  in  Sutton,  and  served  as  a  private  in  Captain  Samuel 
Sibley’s  company,  which  marched  on  the  alarm  of  19 
April,  1775,  to  Braintree  on  April  21st.  He  was  a  corpo¬ 
ral  in  Captain  Joseph  Sibley’s  company.  Colonel  Danforth 
Keyes’  regiment,  enlisting  21  July,  1777,  and  serving  in 
Rhode  Island,  etc.,  and  is  also  in  a  return  of  men  at  North 
Kingston,  R.  1.,  in  1777,  the  paper  being  dated  Stur- 
bridge,  1783.  He  married,  19  December,  1780,  Bethiah, 
born  10  February,  1759,  at  Sutton,  daughter  of  William 
and  Ruth  (Lovell)  Waite.  He  died  4  or  26  October, 
1828,  at  Sutton,  aged  75,  and  his  wife  died  there  13  or 
14  February,  1849,  aged  90:  4:  0. 

Bethiah,  widow,  of  Sutton,  declines  administration,  and 
requests  that  Timothy,  eldest  son,  with  Deacon  Mark 
Batcheller,  son-in-law,  be  appointed  administrators,  she 
being  incapable  by  age.  30  December,  1828.  Inventory 
31  January,  1829.  Elijah  Burnap’s  note  mentioned  in  an 
account  6  April,  1830.  (Worcester  Probate  Records, 
No.  9175.) 

Children,  born  in  Sutton  : 

343.  Mbhitablb,  born  8  Oct.,  1781;  died  5  June,  1865,  at  Grafton. 

344.  Olive  (Polly),  born  6  Nov.,  1783. 

345.  Timothy  F.,  born  10  June,  1786;  died  17  April,  1858,  at  Sut¬ 

ton,  ae.  71:  10:  7. 

346.  John,  born  30  June,  1788;  died  2  Feb.,  1864,  ae.  75:  7:  3,  at 

Sutton. 

847.  Bethiah,  bom  18  May,  1790;  died  26  or  28  May,  1864,  ae.  74: 
0:  10,  at  Sutton,  unmarried. 

348.  Gyrus,  born  27  Jan.,  1702;  died  4  March,  1876,  at  Sutton. 

349.  Abijah,  born  23  April,  1704;  died  22  Feb.,  1844,  ae.  56,  at 

Paxton,  Mass. 

350.  Lucy,  born  27  April,  1796;  died  31  May,  1796,  at  Sutton. 

351.  James,  born  26  April,  1797;  died  10  May,  1869,  ae.  72:  1:  0,  at 

Sutton. 

362.  Lewis  (M.  L.,  Gonant  Genealogy),  born  16  July,  1799;  died  7 

April,  1859,  or  1860,  ae.  60,  at  Sutton. 

363.  Elijah,  born  26  July,  1801;  died  27  Feb.,  1886,  at  Millbury, 

Mass. 
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230.  Ebenezbb  Bdrnap,  born  13  October,  1766,  at 
Sutton ;  served  as  a  private  in  Captain  Janies  Greenwood’s 
company.  Colonel  Ebenezer  Learned’s  regiment,  which 
marched  on  the  alarm  of  19  April,  1775,  to  Roxbury,  etc. 
He  married,  about  1780  or  1781,  Thankful,  born  30  Oc¬ 
tober,  1762,  at  Sutton,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Mary 
(Curtis)  Singletary.  He  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and 
lived  in  Ward  until  1803,  when  he  removed  to  Oxford 
and  bought  an  estate  near  Town’s  Pond,  but  returned  to 
Ward  in  1810.  The  Pratt  house  in  Oxford  was  conveyed 
13  May,  1803,  by  Sylvanus  Town  to  Ebenezer  Burnap, 
and  by  him,  in  1816,  to  Elias  Pratt,  Jr.  (History  of  Ox¬ 
ford.)  His  wife  died  26  June,  1808,  or  5  June,  aged  46, 
according  to  her  gravestone,  and  he  married  again,  6 
August,  1809,  in  Charlton,  Ruth,  born  9  January,  1780, 
in  Charlton,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Hincher) 
Tucker.  He  died  12  March,  1820,  aged  63,  in  Ward, 
and  his  widow  was  living  in  1837. 

Appraisers’  account,  27  March,  1820,  on  estate  of 
Ebenezer  Burnap,  late  of  Ward,  assigns  to  Ruth  Burnap, 
widow  (Timothy  Bancroft’s  land  mentioned)  to  Lavinia 
Pratt,  to  Sabrina  and  Syrena  Burnap,  to  Mary  Burnap, 
Erasmus  Lilly  Burnap  and  Ebenezer  Tucker  Burnap, 
minor  children.  5  April,  1820.  Signed  with  consent  of 
Ruch  Burnap,  Sabrina  Burnap,  Syrena  Burnap,  Zebulon 
Cary,  agent  for  Lavinia  Pratt,  Thomas  Drury,  Jr.,  guar¬ 
dian  for  minor  heirs. 

Timothy  and  Abijah  Burnap  decline  administration,  25 
March,  1820,  the  widow  Ruth  also  declines.  Account  of 
Aaron  Peirce,  administrator,  amount  due  from  the  estate 
of  John  Pratt  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  payments  to  Sabrina 
Burnap,  Solomon  Sibley,  Abigail  Burnap,  and  others. 
Thomas  Drury,  guardian  to  Syrena.  (Worcester  Probate 
Records,  No.  9151.) 

Ruth  Burnap,  guardian  to  Ebenezer  T.,  first  Tuesday  in 
February,  1837,  of  Ward.  Ebenezer  T.,  minor,  Ruth  the 
widow,  Erasmus  Burnap,  tenants  in  common  of  the  home 
of  Ebenezer  Burnap,  deceased.  Thomas  Drury,  guardian 
to  Mary  Henshaw  and  Ebenezer  Tucker  Burnap,  under 
14,  and  children  of  Ebenezer  Burnap  of  Ward,  17  March, 
1820.  Benjamin  Winn,  guardian  of  Erasmus  L.,  over 
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11,  and  Ebenezer  under  14,  1  January,  1831.  Ruth  Bur- 
nap,  guardian  of  Ebenezer  T.  Burnap,  8  July,  1836. 
(Ibid,  No.  9162.) 

Children,  bom  in  Sutton,  Ward  and  Oxford,  by  first 
wife : 

364.  A  child,  born  about  1781;  died  7  July,  1782,  ae.  about  1  year. 

355.  Ebenezer,  born  9  June,  1785;  died  22  Sept.,  1803,  at  Oxford, 

ae.  18. 

356.  Lavinia  (Levina),  born  8  Mar.,  1788;  died  after  1877. 

The  dates  of  birth  above  are  from  the  History  of  Oxford,  and  do 
not  appear  in  the  Vital  Records. 

357.  Polly,  born  2  Jan.,  1793;  died  9  Nov.,  1803. 

358.  Sabrina,  born  1  Aug.,  1795,  at  Sutton. 

358a.  Ctrena  (Syrena),  born  9  June,  1798,  at  Ward. 

359.  Sally,  born  1  Nov.,  1803,  at  Oxford;  died  young. 

360.  Singletary,  born  23  Jan.,  1805;  died  yonng. 

Children,  born  in  Oxford  and  Ward,  by  second  wife  : 

361.  Mary  Hinoher  (Henshaw),  born  13  July,  1810,  at  Oxford; 

died  probably  26  Jan.,  1830. 

362.  Erasmus  Lilley,  born  17  Dec.,  1813,  at  Ward;  died  29  June, 

1890,  ae.  76:  6:  12,  at  Calais,  Vt. 

863.  Ebenezer  Tucker,  born  2  July,  1818,  at  (?)Auburn,  Mass.; 
died  30  Nov.,  1900,  ae.  82:  5:  2,  at  Cabot,  Vt. 

231.  Thomas  Burnap,  born  19  January,  1758  ;  was 
of  Brookfield  when  he  enlisted,  5  May,  1777,  as  a  private 
in  Captain  Edmund  Hodges’s  company.  Colonel  Josiah 
Whitney’s  regiment,  for  service  in  Rhode  Island.  He  was 
discharged  6  July,  1777.  It  is  supposed  to  be  he  who 
married,  12  November,  1783,  at  Brookfield,  Abigail  (Nab- 
by),  baptized  30  Oct,  1767(?),  in  Brookfield,  daughter  of 
Roger(?)  and  Mary  Wellington  (Willington).  He  was  in 
Windham,  Vt,  in  1807/8,  according  to  a  family  record, 
where  he  died  13  September,  1819,  ae.  62,  and  his  wife 
died  18  November,  1849. 

Children,  born  in  Brookfield  : 

364.  Luther,  born  28  Mar.,  1784;  died  6  Nov.,  1860,  ae.  76,  atTown- 

sbend,  Vt. 

365.  John,  born  5  April,  1786. 

366.  Doria  (Dosea),  born  28  Mar.,  1788  (also  spelled  Dotia  and 

Docia);  lived  in  Townshend,  Vt. 
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367.  Abijah,  born  7  Oct.,  1791 ;  probably  died  14  May,  1860,  at 

Rowe,  Mass. 

368.  Habvbt  (Henry),  born  6  April,  1794;  died  at  Seattle,  Wash. 
.360.  Sabah  (Sally),  born  20  July,  1796. 

232.  Abijah  Burnap,  born  11  April,  1760  ;  served 
as  a  private  in  Captain  Joseph  Sibley’s  company,  Colonel 
Danforth  Keyes’  regiment,  enlisting  11  July,  1777,  ser¬ 
vice  2  January,  1778,  at  Rhode  Island,  etc.,  and  in  Cap¬ 
tain  Abijah  Burbank’s  company.  Colonel  Jacob  Davis’s 
regiment,  which  marched  to  camp  30  July,  1780,  on  the 
alarm  at  Rhode  Island,  and  was  discharged  7  August, 
1780.  He  married,  31  March,  1783,  at  Sutton,  Hannah, 
born  20  March,  1769,  daughter  of  Edmund  and  Hannah 
(Sparhawk)  Town.  Edmund  Town’s  father,  of  the  same 
name,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Zacheus  Gould  of 
Topstield,  against  whom  Thomas  Burnap,  No.  27,  brought 
an  action  for  debt. 

In  1786  a  house  in  Oxford  was  conveyed  to  him  by 
John  Nichols,  and  in  1789  another  was  deeded  to  him  by 
John  Wright.  In  1797  he  was  living  in  Oxford,  but  he 
died  21  February,  1839,  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  his  wife 
having  evidently  died  before  1835. 

Will  of  Abijah  Burnap  of  Millbury:  To  Gabriel 
Wheeler,  husband  of  my  daughter  Nancy,  note  by  Gabriel 
Wheeler  to  son  Abijah  L.  Burnap,  residue  to  Elias  Forbes, 
Esq.,  of  Millbury,  executor,  1,  to  compensate  himself;  2, 
to  manage  property  ;  3,  to  pay  avails  to  the  wife  and 
children  of  son  Abijah  L.  25  June,  1835.  Witnesses  : 
Elias  Forbes,  Lewis  Burnap,  Lewis  W.  Forbes.  Proved 
first  Tuesday  in  April,  1840. 

Pension  of  Abijah  Burnap :  He  died  on  the  21st  Day 
of  February  1839  and  was  a  Pensioner  of  the  U.  S.  at 
the  rate  of  $50  per  ann.  he  left  no  widow  and  only  one 
child  Nancy  Wheeler,  wife  of  Gabriel  F.  Wheeler  of 
Grafton.  3  March,  1840.  (Worcester  Probate  Records, 
Nos.  9138  and  9139.) 

Children,  bom  in  Sutton: 

370.  Betsey,  born  5  Not.,  1783;  died  5  April,  1812;  1802  in  dnpli- 

cate  record,  which  latter  date  is  probably  correct,  as  she 
was  about  18,  at  Sutton. 

371.  Nancy  T.,  born  17  April,  1786;  died  after  1840. 

372.  Abijah  Leonabd,  born  10  Nov.,  1795;  died  21  Feb.,  1840,  ae. 

49  or  47,  at  Millbury. 
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233.  John  Burnap,  born  23  April,  1762;  was  prob¬ 
ably  in  Captain  Timothy  Bush’s  company,  Colonel  Joseph 
Marsh’s  regiment,  16  August,  1777,  under  Major  Whit¬ 
comb  ;  21  January,  1780,  Colonel  Peter  Olcott,  19  Octo¬ 
ber,  1780,  and  in  Captain  Joshua  Hazeu’s  company.  Col. 
Olcott’s  regiment,  27  October,  1780.  His  cousins  Elijah 
and  James  served  in  some  of  these  same  commands.  It 
is  stated  by  the  family  that  he  drove  artillery  mules. 

In  1788/9  John  and  Uriah  (sic)  (Uzziah)  Burnap  of 
Sutton  purchased  a  farm  in  the  corner  of  Jamaica  that 
joins  Windham,  Vt.,  and  built  a  log  bouse.  In  1792  he 
removed  to  a  farm  two  miles  south  of  the  centre  of  Wind¬ 
ham,  and  was  the  first  one  buried  in  the  burying  ground 
near  the  centre  of  the  town  (Vermont  Historical  Maga¬ 
zine,  vol.  V,  part  3,  p.  15.) 

He  married,  1  April,  1790,  Candace,  born  24  Septem¬ 
ber,  1764,  daughter  of  Timothy  and  Anne  Hale  (Kings¬ 
ley)  Bliss,  he  of  Royalston,  Mass.,  and  Royal  ton,  Vt.,  and 
she  of  Rehoboth,  Mass.  His  wife’s  sister  married  his 
brother  Asa,  No.  965.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the  church, 
and  died  in  Windham,  Vt.,  1  Septemljer,  1812,  aged  51, 
while  his  wife  died  14  or  15  December,  1846,  at  West 
Townshend,  Vt. 

(Above  facts  from  Miss  Annie  S.  Burnap  and  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
ber  of  Montpelier,  as  well  as  the  Bliss  Genealogy.) 
Children : 

37S.  Lucy,  born  17  April,  1791,  at  Jamaica;  died  23  Mar.,  1888,  ae. 
96: 11:  6,  at  Townshend. 

374.  John  Lanqdon,  born  28  Dec.,  1792;  died  16  Jan,,  1876,  ae.  83, 

at  Townshend. 

375.  Uzziah  C.,  born  11  Jnly,  1794,  at  Windham;  died  12  Aug., 

1854,  ae.  60,  at  Lowell,  Mass. 

376.  Asa,  born  22  Feb.,  1796;  died  26  April,  1878,  at  Stratton,  Vt. 

377.  Candace,  born  30  Oct.,  1797;  died  15  Sept.,  1800. 

878.  Amalie,  born  30  April,  1799;  died  30  April,  1799,  ae.  7  bonrs. 

379.  Iba,  born  8  April,  1800;  died  22  April,  1800. 

380.  Obphas,  born  1  Oct.,  1801;  died  2  Oct.,  1801. 

381.  Sophia,  born  4  June,  1803;  died  8  Sept.,  1891,  in  Wisconsin. 

382.  Aohsa,  born  5  Mar.,  1805;  died  13  April,  1872,  probably  in 

Windham. 

383.  Anna  Hale,  born  29  Oct.,  1807;  died  8  Jan.,  1898,  at  Suffield, 

Ct. 
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884.  Gaius  Cokant,  born  7  July,  1809,  at  Windham;  died  llSept., 
1896,  at  Marietta,  Ga.  (Batcbeller  Genealogy,  Mrs.  Gardner 
S.  Washburn.) 

234.  UzziAH  Burnap,  born  20  June,  1764,  of  Sutton; 
was  a  private  in  Captain  Joseph  Elliot’s  company,  Colonel 
William  Thomas’s  regiment,  enlisting  12  July,  1781.  He 
was  discharged  30  November,  1781,  having  served  at 
Khode  Island.  He  would  appear  to  have  re-enlisted,  as 
he  encamped  at  Batte’s  Hill  1  December,  1781.  He  lived 
at  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  and  no  record  of  any  marriage  has 
been  found,  but  he  died  there  16  June,  1793. 

235.  Asa  Wyman  Burnap,  bom  2  June,  1768,  whose 
name  is  given  as  Aaron  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Rec¬ 
ords  ;  married,  first,  Harriet  Bell,  of  which  no  record  has 
been  found,  nor  does  her  death  appear.  He  married  again, 
30  June,  1*799,  Elizabeth,  born  15  October,  1772,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Timothy  and  Anna  Hale  (Kingsley)  Bliss,  who 
married  Benjamin  Kingman  of  Winchester,  Mass.,  in  1824. 
He  was  a  tanner  by  trade,  and  lived  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
Lancaster,  N.  H.,  Bennington,  Vt.,  where  he  was  register 
of  deeds  and  in  1808  deputy  sheriff.  He  was  a  subscriber 
to  a  bill  relating  to  a  bridge  across  the  Connecticut  river 
at  Guildhall, Vt.  He  had  seven  children,  all  it  would  seem 
by  the  second  wife,  and  died  in  1811,  at  West  Boylston, 
Mass.,  while  his  wife  died  21  March,  1867,  at  Brattleboro, 
Vt.  Several  of  the  children  have  not  been  traced. 

Children : 

S84a.  Fanny,  born  12  Mar.,  1800,  at  Westminster,  N.  H. 

385.  Bliss,  born  16  Jan.,  1802,  at  Brattleboro;  died  8  Aug.,  1876, 
at  Moira,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y. 

886.  Alva,  born  12  Jan.,  1804,  at  Brattleboro. 

387.  Miranda,  born  21  Sept.,  1806,  Guildhall,  probably  bis 
daughter,  died  before  1841,  probably  in  Brattleboro. 

888.  Calvin  F.,  born  about  1813,  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.;  died  2^ 
April,  1845,  at  Sutton,  Mass. 

236.  Hannah  Burnap,  born  9  December,  1771 ; 
married,  18  December,  1797,  at  Oxford,  William,  born  30 
July,  1778,  son  of  Jonas  and  Lucy  (Oakes)  Eddy  of 
Charlton.  She  is  called  “of  the  North  Gore  adjoining 
Oxford”  in  the  records.  They  removed  to  Dixfield,  Me., 
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and  evidently  he  and  his  son,  at  least,  ultimately  settled 
in  Orange,  Ohio,  as  he  died  there  9  June,  1817. 

Child  ; 

Cyrus,  born  18  Jane,  1809;  married,  4  April,  1829,  Louisa 
Rawley.  He  was  in  Illinois  in  1842,  and  removed  in  1846 
to  Orange,  Ohio. 

239.  Elijah  Burnap,  born  January,  1756  ;  served  in 
Captain  Bush’s  company.  Colonel  Peter  Olcott’s  regiment, 
at  Royalton,  16  October,  1780,  and  at  Peacham  9  March, 
1781,  probably  as  a  corporal.  He  is  on  a  list  of  those 
who  received  snow-shoes  in  the  alarm  of  23  Feb.,  1781, 
After  he  was  fifteen  yeare  old  he  lived  at  Norwich,  Vt., 
where  he  bought  land  and  built  a  log  house.  He  was  a 
deacon  in  the  church  and  a  writer  of  poetry.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  11  September,  Naomi  Farrington,  born  about  1765 
whose  parents  have  not  been  found.  He  died  8  Septem¬ 
ber,  1819,  aged  63,  at  Norwich,  Vt,  and  his  widow  re¬ 
moved  to  Cornish,  N.  H.,  where  she  died,  aged  84,  26 
June,  1839. 

Children,  probably  all  born  at  Norwich,  Vt.: 

389.  Obbil,  born  7  Oct.,  1792;  died  22  May,  1850,  at  Deering,  N.  H. 

390.  Abuna,  born  10  Oct.,  1794 ;  died  29  Dec.,  1877,  ae.  83,  at  Cor¬ 

nish  Flats. 

391.  Jedediah,  born  15  April,  1798;  died  28  Feb.,  1862,  probably 

at  Cornish. 

392.  David,  bom  6  April,  1801;  died  16  June,  1871,  at  Plainfield, 

N.  H.  Some  of  the  data  on  this  line  are  from  a  very  rare 
and  privately  printed  genealogy  of  the  Burnap  family  kind, 
ly  leaned  by  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington. 

242.  John  Burnap,  born  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  but  the 
exact  date  has  not  been  found ;  served  as  a  private  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  He  married,  15  February,  1781,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Bartlett,  who  may  have  died  15  August,  1782.  He 
then  married,  28  July,  1785,  Eleanor  (Nella,  Nelly,  Ela- 
ner)  Freeman,  probably  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  who  died  8 
April,  1801.  On  2  November,  1801,  he  married  Mary 
Holbrook,  who  is  called  “second  wife”  in  the  records, 
and  who  died  28  December,  1805. 

(To  he  continued) 


